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ELECTION TIME. |for his absence from the ninth anniversary 
— dinner held in commemoration of it, that it 
Wuen representatives are being elected,| was “a triumph which I really consider as 
every Briton, who is an elector, becomes actu-|the most important to the interests of the 
ally a member of the government. The voice | constitution of any that has ever been gained 
of the people is our supreme law, but the | under the present lawof elections.” In our day, 
people (except, in these latter days, through | however, the popular element in the constitu- 
the press), speaks with authority only when | tionisdistinctly uppermost. In a few boroughs, 
it determines to give power to the opinionsit | where government influence is strong, that 
holds, by giving legislative power to the men | influence is improperly exerted, but it is 
who also hold them. Against the power of) exerted no longer with any thought of com- 
the people there has always fought—in the be- | bating the power of the people, and for what 
ginning very vigorously, now rather faintly— | quarrel may be still raised on that issue 
the power of great lords and men of state ; the ground has, by the growth and emanci- 
and there has fought also, until the accession pation of the press, been so much widened 
of our present Queen, with more or less of | that we are almost betrayed into the mistake 
activity, the power of the throne. The de-| of underrating the importance of the act of 
velopment of journalism has — within the | appointing representatives, 
last thirty or forty years—been of akind to| Henry the Eighth managed with but little 
make of it, in good truth, an opening for ever | difficulty, to assert through his ministers, his 
of the dumb lips of the people. The limita-| own power against that of the people in 
tion of the time for polling, and the other |election time. Thus we find, in his day, Sir 
good provisions made by the Reform Bill, | Robert Sadler, candidate for the representa- 
have undoubtedly taken away the bitterness | tion of Oxford, writing that the Duke of 
that raged of old in an election contest. A | Norfolk had spoken to the King, who was 
more powerful cause for the change that has | content that he should be burgess for Oxford, 
come over our election times is, however, to | and said that he should order himself accord- 
be found in the enlarged sphere of action| ing to such instructions as the said Duke of 
and the improved tone taken by the public| Norfolk should give him from the King. 
press. Through the press, the nation makes|The ministers of Queen Elizabeth could 
its voice heard daily ; through the press it| overrule with equal ease the franchise of the 
compels attention daily to its wants and| people. She filled the house of represen- 
claims. It is no longer at election time alone | tatives with placemen, civilians, and common 
that strength is tried between the Many and | lawyers seeking preferment. For example, 
the Few. An election contest does not mean | in the case of an election for Surrey, Lord 
what it meant fifty years ago, and that is| Burleigh is found directing the sheriff to 
the chief reason why elections in these days| make no return without instructions from 
are not the virulent struggles that they used | himself, and ordering him afterwards to 
to be, expunge the name of ante Bacon, returned 
Three hundred years ago the despotic prin- | for another place, and substitute the name of 
ciple so far preponderated in the state, that | Edward Brown. 
the court managed elections very nearly as| Constituencies were created subject to the 
it pleased. A hundred years ago—and, indeed, | crown. At the accession of Edward the 
more recently —the despotic tendencies in| Sixth, five towns in Cornwall made returns. 
our government were waging equal battle} At the death of Elizabeth the number of 
with the powers of the people, and a con-| Cornish places, most of them wretched ham- 
tested election, more especially in Westminster | lets, which sent members to Parliament, was 
where court, government, and people were all| raised to twenty-one ; Cornwall having been 
rsonally brought into collision—was, when} thus favoured because the county was 
it ended in a popular triumph, a great| entirely in the power of the crown, by rea- 
historical event. son of the indefinite and oppressive jurisdic- 
Of the election of Sir Francis Burdett, | tion of the Stannary court. 
Lord Brougham wrote, when apologising} The history of the great constitutional 
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struggle which, when at its height, made an | 


election time almost a time of war, is best 
told in the story of the Westminster elections. 
It was discovered at @ veryvearly date that 
the best way of cancelling the popular autho 
rity (at such times paramount) was to intro- 
duce into electioneering tactics everything 
that could debase and stupify the people. 
Electors of the humblest and weakest class 
were systematically seduced into drunken- 
ness, set rolling in kennels, deprived of 
self-respect, and paid to vote at the dis- 
cretion of the great men, who thus prac- 
tised on their weakness. They were debased 
effectually; debased, coerced, contemned ; 
there came to be but one way of using in- 
dependent freemen, and the candidate at 
an election who could roll the greatest 
number of men in the mud, commonly 
earned ‘his seat. A clever writer published, 
forty years ago, a novel entitled Melincourt, 
in which Sir Oran Haut-ton, otherwise a 
well-trained ouran-outang, was represented as 
the successful candidate for the suffrages of 
an enlightened constituency. There were at 
that time, and had been long before that 
time, a hundred boroughs for which, so 
far as the votes of the electors went, the 
seat might have been purchased for, and 
presented to, ouran-outang. 

He might even have had the seat, though 
a majority of electors went to poll against 
him, Thus, for instance, we will take the 
case of the Bramber election in May, 


seventeen hundred and eight. The borough 


contained thirty electors. The return of 
the election was to be made by the con- 
stable, a man named Jup ; who was, for sub- 
stantial reasons, a friend of the Lord 
Windsor, who, in this case, stands for Sir 
Oran. Jup had declared openly before the 
election, that if Lord Windsor polled only 
two votes he should be returned. On the 
day of election, it being customary for the 
constable to call up the electors in their 
turn, Jup first called all the men whom he 
knew to be upon his patron’s side, fifteen 
in number, including three who had no 
legal votes: one of the three was a travel- 
ling voter, who had come into Bramber 
with a bolster, and there slept upon the 
previous night, and who had been voting 
recently at Monmouth in the same way, 
for the same empioyer. Having secured 
these fifteen votes, Jup next registered 
twelve votes on the other side ; then closed 
the eS ; although there were six men stand- 
ing before him, who applied to vote against 
Lord Windsor. His lordship justified his 
return—for he was returned—by saying that 
the six refused men had not legal votes. Yet 
he had thought their votes worth paying 
twenty pounds a-piece for at a previous elec- 
tion ; and he had, not only offered the same 
sum again to three of them on this occasion, 
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(Conducted by 
formerly accepted bribes, as for the return of 
money lent. 

A more curious instance of the audacity 
with which littl great men knew howto | 
follow*the example of their masters, in sup- 
pressing the true voice of the people at elec- | 
tion time, is to be found in the details of the 
election for Chipping Wycomb, a borough 
witha hundred voters, in the year seventeen 
hundred and twenty-two. Richard Shrimp- | 
ton, the mayor, had, by help of Smales, an 
alderman, made more than seventy honorary 
freemen in the interval between one 
election and another. Thus he secured pos- 
session of his own morsel of power. rits 
being issued for a new election, this mayor 
summoned the electors on an appointed day 
to the town-hall, the usual polling place, He 
had arranged with his own party, which 
was far outnumbered; and, in accordance 
with his plan, marched, at a rather later hour 
than that named in his summons, to the 
town-hall with mighty pomp and a great 
number of drums, kettle-drums, trumpets, 
hautboys, and other warlike music, attended 
by the candidates he favoured, and a vast 
retinue of servants and others. Thus he got 
all the voters, not aware of his designs, into 
the town-hall, as mice in a trap; but when 
he, himself, was half-way up the stairs, 
being twitched at the robe by Alderman 
Smales, suddenly turned back ; and, leaving a 
guard at the door of the town-hall to pre- 
vent the opposition voters from escaping, 
made speed with his whole following to the 
George ale-house, where he opened a poll 
under the tap, and recorded votes of forty- 
nine men for his candidate, but only two 
against him ; one, that of adrunkard who was 
bidden so to vote, to save appearances, The 
poll was then closed. Seventy-three legal 
voters, shut up in the town-hall, signed a 
protest, and some of them found their way 
to the ale-house, when the riot act was read 
to them, and they were ordered to disperse. 
The mayor’s man became the sitting member. 

At Brecon, John Jefferys having received 
the writ for a new election, kept it in his 
pocket for four months, waiting until a sheriff | 
should be appointed whom he knew for a 
stout friend. Then he suddenly produced 
the writ one night, and had the a opened 
next morning in a place to which men voting 
against him could not obtain access. When 
any elector came to record a vote adverse to 
Jefferys, thesheriff bullied him, and threatened 
to commit him or undo him: on behalf of 
Jefferys he polled all who came—including 
infinte--end menaced anybody with im- 
prisonment who offered protest. In spite of 
all this, Jefferys was out-voted ; but his 
sturdy friend the new sheriff returned him 
as knight of the shire. 

At Bristol, in the beginning of the present 
century, the power adverse to the popular 


but, because they refused it, was then actu-| interest was represented by the Blues; and the 


ally suing them at law for the return of their 


Blues not only paraded blue cockades, but 
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blue bludgeons. In eighteen hundred and|same town that there existed, about forty 
twelve there were found in the house of an} years ago, a club consisting of as many free- 
agent of Mr. Davis, one of the Blue candi-;men as secured a candidate’s election ; so 
dates, one thousand eight hundred bludgeons| many, and no more. This club then took the 
painted blue. At the election in that year,| bribery money offered by each candidate, 
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one of the anti- blue candidates was Sir 
Samuel Romilly. He was compelled to retire 
on the eighth day of polling. The True Blue 
candidate went on his canvass attended by 


ina lump and shared it among its mem- 
bers. That was the reason of their care 
that there should not be one member more 
in the club than necessary. This club had 


nine-tenths of the churchwardens, overseers, | also a tail, composed of candidates for the 
and tax-gatherers of the town. The several| next vacancies; and men of the club’s tail 
parishes furnished eighteen vestries, and each | generally voted with the ciub unbribed, 
vestry was distinctly and formally organised | because they lived in hope of bribery by- 





as an election committee in the Blue interest, 
acting under orders from the White Lion, or 
Loyal Constitutional Club. When Mr. Davis 
was canvassing in any parish, the bells of | 
that parish rang until he crossed its bounds, 
and then the bells of the next parish he had 
entered set up their peal, The ringing con- 
tinued until another church had to announce 
the transfer of the honour to its parish. On 
the day of polling, some of Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s men were beaten from the booth 
by bludgeon-men, led by a prize-fighter named 
Watson. The sheriff faintly but ineffectually 
ordered Watson to be taken into custody, 
The other liberal candidate, Mr. Hunt, ob- 
taining leave to act upon his own responsi- 
bility, dashed forward upon Watson, struggled 
with him, and dragged him to the sheriff: by 
whom he was given into the custody of six 
constables, for conveyance into the presence of 
the sitting magistrate. On the road the six 
constables let him escape. f£very Blue voter, 
apart from any other bribe, received seven 
and sixpence after polling ; but, in subsequent 
years, this money payment was in changed 
to a Christmas distribution of Blue beef. | 
Oxen decorated with 


blue ribbons were | 
paraded through the town, and each elector 
who had plumped for the Blue candidate re- 
ceived fourteen pounds of Blue beef and three 
Blue quartern loaves ; but for a split vote only 


seven pounds of beef were given. Bludgeon- 
men on the stairs of the Guildhall beat back 
those who came up wearing the wrong co- 
lours, The names of poor men who had 
voted on a previous occasion for the popular 
candidate were marked for their ruin—set 
down in lists, with their trades and addresses, 
and hung up in public - houses, ted on 
walls ; even affixed by churchwardens to the 
doors of churches. Charity money was spent 
upon election beer, and was refused to poor 
freemen who had not voted for the Blues. A 
seat for the city of Bristol was not, in those 
days, to be had for less than twenty thousand 
pounds, 

At Stafford, freemen voted in turn, accord- 


and-bye. 

At York, the debasement of the freemen 
was reduced to system in another way. The 
had a market price for their votes, whic 
went, like any other goods, to the first pur- 
chaser ; one pound being the charge for a split 
vote, two pounds for a plumper. In another 
town it was usual to add to the money price 
for any vote, a pig; and candidates became 
dealers in swine on an extensive scale, ag 
literally as they were so in other places 
metaphorically, To Newcastle-on-Tyne, bur- 
gesses used to be brought from London at an 
expense of fifty or sixty pounds a-piece, and 
the cost of a contested election usually was 
to each candidate thirty thousand pounds, 

But such costs were nothing to those 
of the Northampton borough election, in 
seventeen hundred and sixty-eight ; even now 
remembered as the Spendthrift Election, 
Lords Halifax, Northampton, and Spencer 
pitted their candidates one against the other, 
The polling lasted fourteen days, and the 
mansion of each of the noblemen was thrown 
open to the electors. From Horton (Lord Hali- 
fax’s seat), after all the old port was drained 
and claret had to be substituted, the inde- 
pendent electors went over in a body to 
Castle Ashby (the opposing, Lord Northamp- 
ton’s, house), declaring that they would never 
support a man who insulted them with sour 
port. The election was eventually referred 
to a scrutiny by the whole House of Com- 
mons. This lasted six weeks; and, all that 
time, sixty covers were daily laid at Spencer 
House, London, for the benefit of disinterested 
M.P.’s. The scrutiny ended in the numbers 
being equal, and was finally decided by a 
toss won by Lord es who nominated 
a man then in India. The entire trans- 
action cost him one hundred thousand, and 
the other two lords one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds each, equal to double those 
amounts now. Lord Halifax—driven to 
sell Horton—never recovered this inordi- 
nate expense ; and Lord Northampton, after 
cutting down immense quantities of timber 








ing to the alphabetical arrangement of their | and selling off some of his furniture, died in 
names ; and, as votes became more precious! Switzerland. “There is,” we are toldina | 
when the poll began to draw towards the| clever paper on Northamptonshire, ina recent | 
close, W. or Y. got a better price for his vote| number of the Quarterly Review,-“a sealed | 
than A. or B. ; therefore, to have a name be-)| box at Castle Ashby, marked Election Papers, 
posing wih a late letter was looked upon| which no one of the present. generation has 
in Stafford as a lucky thing. It was in the| had the courage to open.” 
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The Westminster elections were direct|Commons. One vote alone that was made 
trials of strength between the government | subject to three days of scrutinising, cost Sir 
and people. The expenses of some of those | Cecil Wray— 
contests may be judged of by the fact, that} Gourt Fees . a 10 
the high-bailiff brought actions against Sir) High-bailiff's counsel acl id. occa 
Francis Burdett,and Lord Cochrane,torecover| Sir Cecil Wray’s counsel 2 1 
fifteen hundred and seven pounds,charges for} Secondditto . . . . 15 
an election; at which there was no contest,| Attorney . " P ° 10 
and but one temporary hustings. One item! Short-hand writer . . « . 8 
in the bill was forty-eight pounds for his| Runners (thirty at 10s.6d.) . . 15 
own ‘coach-hire from Norfolk; where he| Sundries . - «© « « « 1010 
had been ing at partridges, Again, in 
eighteen ied and fourteen, the high- Total . 40 
bailiff of Westminster petitioned the House} And about the same to Mr. Fox. In the 
of Commons for a compensation on account | election of seventeen hundred and eighty- 
of what he called his losses through executing | eight—when Admiral Hood, the ministerial 
the King’s writ. He stated that he had | candidate, was defeated by Lord John Towns- 
bought his office for four thousand pounds ;| hend—upwards of twenty thousand pounds, 
that of this sum three thousand pounds had | expended for the ministerial candidate, were 
been given to induce his predecessor to re-|subscribed by persons most of them in office. 
sign, and one thousand pounds he had paid | No fewer than one hundred thousand favours 
to the dean and chapter for appointing him ;| were distributed by each of the contending 
to the same body he had also agreed to pay | parties, which cost them one shilling each, or 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year, so long | five thousand pounds a side. 
as he retained the office. He looked prin-| But it is worth while to speak in some 
cipally to the elections for a recompense. | little detail of the history of Westminster 

e burgesses and other officials invariably | elections. They shall be made therefore the 
looked to an election as a recompense for | subject of another paper. 
many.losses. Upto the time of Fox’s election, 
in seventeen hundred and eighty, candidates OUR DUCASSE. 
had themselves to bear all the expenses of — 

a contest. In seventeen hundred and forty-} In the first place, the reader will probably 
nine, Lord Trentham, son of Earl Gower, and | ask me what I mean by Our Ducasse ; for the 
brother-in-law to the Duke of Bedford, con-| reader may look in vain for the word in a 
tested Westminster with Sir George Vande-| French dictionary, if it is only a duodecimo or 
put. After the election came a scrutiny, | an octavo volume, just as he or she may fruit- 
which lasted for about five months. Irre-|lessly search for an account of the thing itself 
spective of the great expense of the election, | in the innumerable literary reminiscences of 

e scrutiny alone cost Lord Trentham, for} successive tourists. Ducasses may, indeed, 
his share of the expenses, twenty thousand | be found pictorially represented by Teniers 
pounds, and the whole contest so impoverished |and other Flemish painters, and also in 
the Gower estates, that they have hardly by | lithographs and the published sketch-books 
this day overcome the embarrassment it|of peripatetic foreign artists, which have 
caused. Sir George Vandeput’s bill simply | scarcely found their way to England. Du- 
for ribbons came to thirteen hundred and/|casse is best Englished by Country Fair, 
two pounds. What may have been the cost|from which, however, it differs in many 
of the contest and scrutiny to Sir George we | respects,—amongst others, that, whereas the 
have no means of guessing, except from one| fair is fast dying out, and may speedily 
of the Lansdowne manuscripts, which tells us | become defunct, the ducasse retains all its 
that on both sides more than three hundred | pristine vitality, and is alive and kicking,— 
thousand pounds were spent. literally so. 

Fox’s elections introduced a new principle.| The ducasse is a popular institution and a 
The public treasury, and the great party | national establishment, whose roots strike 
leaders, paid a part of the expense. deep, extending beyond the frontier of the 

Fox’s first election, in the year seventeen | empire, as marked on the modern map, and 
hundred and eighty, only cost his party six-|‘supported also by races of men in whose 
teen hundred pounds. In the election of| veins—though subjects of France—there flows 
seventeen hundred and eighty-four, the co-| but a slight admixture of true Gallic blood. 
alition of Fox and North, and the more| The foundations of the ducasse are as firm as 
immediate coalition of Fox and Hood, led to} the hills. France has ignored, once on a time, 
a contest of the purse, which lasted forty| the existence of a Supreme Being ; she has 
days, and cost the Whig party upwards of| abolished religious worship, and persecuted 
one hundred thousand pounds. Not content| Christian priests to the death ; but she has 
with the forty days’ polling, Sir Cecil Wray, | never decreed the suppression of the ducasse, 
the defeated candidate, demanded a scrutiny, | nor exiled its culinary and musical ministers, 
which, after lasting ten months, was brought|nor imprisoned and guillotined men and 
to an end by a resolution of the House of| women suspected of the crime of dancing, 
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Charles Dickens.) 


On the contrary—during times of wars with-| ning to year’s end, though we behold them 
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out and of terrors within, ducasses have been | not ; the ducasses rise and set coneinoe 
e 


encouraged by the authorities of the state, 
for the declared object of making young 
people better acquainted with each other, 
with the ultimate view of repairing gaps in 
the sadly battered population-tables : in fact, 
on the same principle as Bonaparte made it 
a rule to salute every woman, rich or poor, 
whose appearance promised him another 
subject, or soldier. | 

Ducasse is derived from dedicace, meaning, 
originally, the holiday that was given to com- 
memorate the consecration of a church, In 
French and Belgian Flanders, it is called | 
karmesse or kermesse, that is, simply the | 
mass of the kirk. In Brittany, amongst a 
Celtic population, it is know as L’Assemblée, 
and some of its minor details may have 
descended from druidical assemblies. In 
other districts of France, it is styled the Féte, 
With us, and around us, it is the ducasse, to 
which I adhere with topical patriotism. 

As, in the starry heavens, there are innu- 
merable lights, which shine with different 
degrees of brightness ; so, in our Department | 
and in those conterminous to it, there are a 
vast number of ducasses scattered broadcast 
over the land, of various relative brilliancy 
and attractive powers, It sometimes happens | 
that their attractive force varies, Unlike | 
gravity, as the square of the distance; that | 
is, there is more fun in going to a distant 
ducasse than to one close by, because you 
have the journey thither, you have two or 
three days’ absence from home, and then you 
have the journey back—which, to a people 
who laugh at foul weather, as they laugh at 
fair, who laugh at sticking in the mud, and 
who laugh at finding themselves benighted 
in a town where there are five timés as many 
visitors as beds to be had, furnishes a 
wealthy fund of enjoyment. The ducasses, 
like the stars, too, are catalogued ; you may 
find them, their dates, their saints’ days, 


from about the middle of May to the midd 
of November, with an interlude at harvest- 
time. Winter is a blank season, little adapted 
for out-of-doors’ dancing or for drinking 
bowls of negus under leafless arbours, But, 
soon after the cuckoo’s song is heard, then 
commences the ducasse migration. You stroll 
abroad to breathe the vernal breeze, and find 
ererbeny rushing to the ducasse of Poisson- 
ville, 

A stream of human beings has set in, in 
that direction : on foot, on donkey-back, and 
in all sorts of vehicles ; in carrioles, in pony- 
carts, and in long waggons crowded with 
chairs —Jike over-furnished apartments to 
let—or sometimes with only a double row of 
planks for seats. Fish-women, in scarlet 
petticoats, trudge along barefoot; other 
smart females tuck up their gowns, and pin 
the skirt behind them, to escape soiling by 
dust, while their shoes and stockings repose 
in close-covered baskets to be ready-cleaned 
and neat against their arrival. Stout ladies 
—unsteady on their pins—will march with 
one shoe on and one woollen-sock, making 
their husband carry the other shoe, rather 


| than fail to accomplish their pilgrimage. 


Simultaneously with the arrival of these 
illustrious strangers, Poissonville is smothered 
under a flight of shrimps and _ shell-fish, 
Women yell, “De grosses grenades!” (big 
shrimps!) in tones like those of cats gone 
mad. Elderly men bleat, “A moules!” 
(mussels !) in a hollow voice, whose striking 
resemblance to mournful “Old Clo’ !” touch- 
ingly reminds you of home, sweet home. 

e wonder where all those shrimps, and 
little orange crabs, and white whelks, and 
black winkles, and oysters, and mussels, 
found room to crawl, and swim, and lie, in 
the sea. 

To country families belonging to the agri- 
cultural population and its connected trades- 


and their periods, strictly registered in the | men, their own ducasse is everything—their 
Almanack or the Annuaire. But also, like | Christmas, their Twelfthnight, their birthday, 
the stars, they are incalculable in number ;| their all. Relations meet religiously, if mat- 
because, in addition to the recognised lumi-| ters are right ; if they don’t meet thus, 
| naries, there are nebulous, indistinct, almost | something is wrong. “ You didn’t come to 
| invisible ducasses glimmering here and there, ; my ducasse,” it is reproachfully urged ; “and, 
at multitudinous points of the terrestrial | of course, 1 shan’t go to yours. And if we 
globe. Then there are raccrocs, resuscita-| omit going for two years running, what can 
tion, re-echoes of ducasses, attempting to|be the result put a family cut? It wasn’t 
_ blink with a reflected gleam after the original | my fault in the first instance; because I 
| and legitimate blaze has flashed out. Our!|made my soup and bouilli, and baked my 
ducasse twinkles as one of the second magni-|tartes and gfteaux, and boiled my ham, and 
tude ; I might even say that it ranks be~| secured my calf’s-head from the butcher’s a 
tween the second and the first. Itis not so|month beforehand, and you didn’t always 
bright as the Dog-star, and it is better than the | think it too much trouble to drive seventeen 
Pole-star, if we leave outof our comparison the | leagues and back in your rumble-tumble, 
astronomical value of the same; but I think | Why, my old aunt came eleven on her blind 
we are equal to any of the members of either ; mare’s back !” 
the Great or the Little Bear. As may be supposed, the humbler the rank 
The heavenly bodies, we know, rise and/of the parties, the more ardent and bigotted 
set continually, at noon and at midnight—in is their worship of the ducasse. Perhaps its 
daylight and in darkness—from year’s begin-' most concentrated form is observable in 
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female servants, dressmakers, and ironers or 
getters-up of fine linen. Often do they de- 
serve the rebuke of the ant to the grass- 
hopper, “If you sing and play all summer, 
you must starve in winter.” Every domestic 
necessarily expects to be spared to go to his 
or her ducasse. If you are dying, or dead, it 
is all the same, unless you happen to have 
married servants. The pecuniary and legal 
ties which bind servant to master in France, 
are much lighter than in England. Here 
(where our ducasse is held) servants are hired 
only by the month. Any longer engagement 
is binding on no one. A maid servant can 
leave you capriciously at a moment’s warning, 
and you must pay her her wages up to the 
day ; but, if you send her away capriciously, 
without some serious fault which a juge-de- 
paix will consider such, you must pay her 
wages to the end of the month. Many a 
domestic throws herself out of place, because 
she will go to her ducasse whether it suits 
your pleasure or not; and many a family 
shift as they can without a domestic for days 
together, because their bonne when she comes 
back will have had her ducasse over, whereas 
they might hire a new one whose ducasse is 
et to come. There are even bonnes who 
ve the face to want to go, and who succeed 
in going, to all the ducasses of all their uncles, 
of their brothers’ wives’ aunts, and of their 
second cousius-in-law. The length of line is 
hot very determinable, which a sportive 
young salmon will run off your reel, The 
connexion between the fish and the rod and 
between the maid and her mistress is often 
thus broken with a sudden snap. Notwith- 
standing which ducasse-temptations and the 
briefengagement from month tomonth,we have 
domestic servants who serve the same masters 
ear after year, without desiring change. 
ut, scoldings, cold haughtiness, inhuman 
distance, and over-exaction of the minutiz of 
service, are not the bonds which have made 
such attachments lasting. French men and 
women will hardly bear to be treated as 
English servants often are, much less like 
Russian serfs. A French servant will do 
much for an even-tempered master, who 
behaves to him asif he were a fellow creature, 
Wao never brutalises his inferiors in rank, 
and from whom he may hope for some little 
me eg or patronage, or friendly remem- 
ce by and by. From one of an opposite 
character he will escape like a wild hawk let 
loose, unless chained to the spot by the most 
abject poverty. A curious collection of anec- 
dotes might be formed, relating how French 
domestics and Russian employers have got on 


oo 

ut, at our ducasse there is no lack of 
bonnes. The punishment would be to send 
them home to their rural wildernesses at that 
particular epoch. They might rebel, and 
refuse to go. Ducasse-day is almost always 
Sunday, with the one, two, or three succeeding 
days, as the case may be. On a Sunday like- 
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wise ours begins, though there are premoni- 


tory symptoms days beforehand. To inaugu- 
rate the gala, the streets are strewn—not 
with flowers, green leaves, or rushes, but 
with the shells of a countless number of eggs, 
which the hens of the neighbourhood have 
been under strictest orders to lay for the last 
six weeks, for the fabrication of tartes and 
gateaux. A tarte is an inferior sort ot 
custard, of mighty dimensions, and “ round 
as my shield ;” a gfteau is a dryish sort of 
fancy bread, without plums or currants or 
anything, and which sticks in your throat, 
compelling you to sluice it down with the 
first fluid that comesto hand. But tartes and 
giteaux, giteaux and tartes, are as inevitable 
throughout our whole ducasse-constellation 
as are maids of honour at an excursion to 
Richmond. 

Be it known that part of the domestic fur- 
niture of every household is a tricolor flag, 
There are occasions when every tenement 
be-flags itself—such as the fall of Sebastopol, 
the signature of peace in March last, and the 
Féte Napoléon (the fifteenth of August). We 
ourselves sport a couple of flags, a French 
and an English one side by side, of exactly 
equal dimensions and at the same elevation, 
to avoid causing jealousy or the slightest 
pretext for quarrel between the two cordial 
allies, On Sseine-dny number one, a silken 
tricolor, is displayed at the town-hall balcony, 
and then all who think fit, unfurl their colours. 
The square is covered with round-abouts, 
peep-shows, toy-stalls, and other accompani- 
ments of a pleasure-fair ; for, our souls are 
far above business thoughts, At all ducasses 
there is gambling on a small scale—the 
merest trifle is gambled for. 
buying his two-sous’-worth of gingerbread in 
a plain, prosaic, mercantile way, a mere child 
will put down his penny stake on the board, 
and set revolving a long iron-pin like the 
needle of an enormous compass, on the chance 
that, when it ceases to spin, it will point to a 
large loaf of gingerbread placed somewhere 
N.N.W., the needle being warranted to stop 
at S.S.E- On the Monday (which is one of 
our notable specialities—I still hold the 

‘and one in reserve), distinguished visitors 


ock in from all points of the compass to | 


our ball. Thereare throngs of what we call 


delicious toilettes; our noblesse even make 


their appearance, the younger members some- 
times joining the dance; and yet the bal 
champétre opens at six o'clock, and the 
entrance-tickets cost the ruinous price of half 
a franc. All these and other similar gather- 
ings are honoured by the presence of one or 
more gendarmes in full costume: not for the 
purpose of intimidation, but as a sanction 
and a protection afforded by the laws supreme. 
Certainly, if any one misbehaves himself, he 
very soon finds himself outside the gates of 
paradise. At ten, or before, the high society 
retires, and the little world have it all to 
themselves. Students of varied styles of 
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dancing have here a rich ‘assortment offered 
for their choice. The fine folk dance much 
like others of their kind, but the small 
people illustrate the poetry of motion, and 
are great at saltatory improvisation. New 
steps are dashed off triumphantly ; there is a 
sort of fancy-knitting done with the feet, 
whose pattern, if taken down on paper, 
might interest lady professors of the art. 
Lofty leaps, displaying the muscular vigour 
of the gentleman, are highly admired ; but, 
| the best idea of the general tone of the ballet 
| may be formed by supposing each young 
| Frenchman, when dressing for the evening, 
| to have dropped a lump of cobbler’s-wax 
somewhere inside his pantaloons, which wax, 
sticking there, he endeavours to dislodge by 
convulsive efforts all night long, in vain. 
His bit of cobbler’s-wax won’t shake out, 
kick he never so strenuously. On Tuesday 
bal champétre again ; on Wednesday, a general 
rush to the forest, and a little bit of a dance 
on the grass. This, with dinings, supperings, 
coffee-drinking, beer and wine ditto, fireworks, 
and interchanges of friendly visits—this, and 
nothing else, is our ducasse. 

At one end of the bower-bordered parallelo- 
gram, where all our ducasse-balls are held 
(unless rain prevents), there stands a mar- 
vellous lime-tree, whose top has been trained 
into the shape of a parrot’s-cage. The birds, 
its occupants, are some six or eight musicians, 
who mount by a ladder to their leafy orchestra. 


of quadrille, polka, schottische, mazurka, 
varsovienne, and whatever is most in vogue. 
At dusk (we begin to dance by daylig 

oO 


candles, showing about as much light as glow- 


worms, glimmer amidst the branches of the 


melodious tree. We then trip it by moon- 
light, with the summer breeze fanning our 
faces; altogether, a pretty pastoral. The 
nightingale filis up the intervals of silence, 
while the band takes breath, and perhaps a 
glass of wine. But, this same band of mu- 
sicians proves our rank in the festal world, 
Ducasses from the third magnitude down- 
ward, are obliged to content themselves with 
a single fiddler. Less they cannot have, 
unless one of the company would volunteer a 
series of solos on the comb. The classical 
title of this single minstrel is Le Ménétrier, 
from the Latin ministerium, occupation, office, 
| trade, whence has been concocted, in low 
Latinity, ministerialis and ministerarius, 





authors sometimes bestow the name of arti- 
fices (workmen par excellence) on performers 
on musical instruments, those persons re- 
ceived, for the same reason, during the middle 
ages, the name of ministeriales or ministerarii. 
Their claim to the title of artists is founded 
on the sameidea. Thas,a musical performer 
of the olden time is now a wretched scraper 
on the violin. 
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Thence they regale us with alternate strains | 


t), 


tradesman, artisan, And, as the best. Latin | 
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—only a hop, skip, and a jump from us 
The glories of the fiddler are spread far and 
wide, being known in every village contained 
within the circle of which his own habitation 
is the centre. The ménétrier is always merry ; 
and yet, he is never rich. Never was a 
ducasse-fiddler known to make his fortune ; 
he is a philosopher by trade, and often dies 
in want of ordinary comforts. He is well- 
received wherever he goes. He makes occa- 
sional attempts at wit, and is learned in the 
scandalous chronicle of the neighbourhood, 
retailing it freely without hard pressing. He 
is a very eagle to spy out every secret flirta- 
tion. All the while that he is rasping, 
he notices what girl dances continually with 
what young man ; he watches them, as they 
steal out of the ball to drink each other’s 
health in a cup of black coffee; and he 
enjoys communicating his observations to the 
youth, whom he can put in a rage by the 
news. The minstrel is never a married man, 
and never a young one ; he must come into 
the world old, if he ever does come into 
it. The minstrel may be blind ; sometimes 
he is deaf. It is of no consequence. With 
his cracked fiddle, white with rosin-dust at 
top, black with grease and perspiration and 
beer beneath, he earns a living, such as it is ; 
whieh does not prevent his following some 
minor trade on week-days. He is a wheel- 
barrow trundler, a thatcher, a turner, a 
public-house keeper, or a ealf-merchant. 

It is not at all necessary for a village 
minstrel to know anything of music. He 
plays antediluvian tunes, always the same, 
sliding over the notes in a slipshod way ; and 
if his first string happen to break, it is quite 
out of the question for him to finish the 
dance on the second, He is no one-stringed 
Paganini, not he. It is fum to see him ina 
select little ball, when a fiddle-string breaks. 
The dancers stop, but dare not laugh in his 
face, for fear he should sulk and strike work, 
instead of striking-up. So, he puts on his 
string again, as grave as a judge, and re- 
commences at the very note where the 
treacherous eatgut let him down. 

The fiddler’s pay is variously regulated, 
according to local custom. Sometimes he is 
paid by the estaminet-keeper, the landlord of 
the place where the ball is held. In other 
cases he gets so much per dance from every 
cavalier who leads out a partner ; but, in the 
lgenuine Flemish villages, it is the ladies 
exclusively who pay the musician. They 
| come to the ball, holding in their hands a 
white pocket-handkerchief, and grasping tight 
the knotted end in which are concealed the 
necessary two-sous pieces, Each damsel pays 
‘once as her contribution towards the after- 
'noon's amusement, and it would be considered 
an affront. if her admirer were to offer to pay 
in her stead. When the ball is of a certain 
| magnitude, the minstrel is accompanied by a 
friend who collects the two-sous from each 
young lady, as she takes her place in her 





The country above all others where the 
real minstrel. is still to be found, is Flanders 
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first quadrille; but, when the Orpheus is 
r, or too avaricious to afford a trifle for 
is money-taker, the business is managed 
differently. A party of peasants are dancing 
in the garden, suppose, of the cabaret of the 
Beau Soleil. The fiddler is mounted on a 
cask onend. At the conclusion of the second 
figure, he stops short, and shouts “Mi-danse !” 
or “ Half-dance!” he takes his two-sous from 
each figurante, remounts his hollow pedestal, 
and goes on playing La Poule and La Pasto- 
relle. If he observes in the next quadrille 
any young ladies who have not danced before, 
he again gives them a hint by the cry of 
“ Mi-danse!” exacts his tax, and sets to 
scraping again. 
waited to the end, his couples would dis- 
appear, like a flock of pigeons with the hawk 
in sight, under the pretext of walking or 
taking refreshment. 
In Paris, and other elevated regions of 
the dance, the figures of the quadrille are 


always the same ; but, in the ducasse-countries | 


they are often varied according to the musi- 
cian’s fancy, who shouts, in a loud, head- 
splitting voice, “ Ladies’ chain!” “Cavaliers 
en avant!” and soon. When he is in par- 
ticularly good humour, he will conclude the 
quadrille with the order, “Embrace your 
partner.” Cunning lads have committed 
bribery with quarts of beer, to have the word 
of command given, whenever the fiddler saw 
them dancing with pretty girls. In all the 
villages around Douai, the necessary finish 
of a ball is to dance Gayant (the name of a 
giaut effigy which is the favourite pet of the 
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He is well aware that, if he | 


(Conducted by 


| where they dance, as in England they dine, 
_a-propos to every event in life. Be it under- 
| stood also, that if they dance, they do not 
fail to drink in proportion. Stories are ecur- 
rent of lords of the creation having to wheel 
| home their ladies on wheelbarrows, so tho- 
|roughly had the fair ones enjoyed their du- 

casse. But I whisper this in confidence. 
The fiddler is not forgotten for his share 
either of drinkables or eatables. One poor 
minstrel, after having well exercised the legs 
of the young folk in a village a short distance 
| from his own, was anxious to get home be- 
cause the night was dark, and would not stop 
to drink after supper. The landlord gave 
him a tarte and a giteau to take home with 
him ; and the fiddler, as he trudged along 
the road, reckoned on the treat in store for 
to-morrow. About half-way, at a solitary 
| spot, what should he meet but a great hungry 
wolf, with glaring eyes and open mouth, 
|The wolf, sharp set, was about to eat 
him up, when he thought he might beg 
off his enemy with a bit of cake. He tossed 
him a morsel, with a heavy sigh, and con- 
tinued his journey without daring to run, 
He knew the wolf would run quicker than 
he could. Ina moment, the lump of gAteau 
was swallowed ; a few yards further, and 
| there was the wolf again. The beggar’s peti- 
tion was so effectually urged, that the cake 
| was eaten, and the tarte also, before the fiddler 
| had reached his home. At his wit’s end, he 
| said to himself, “What the deuce does he 
I have nothing left 


| want with me now? 
|but my fiddle. I'll play him one of my 











population) to the Douai national air, which | liveliest airs ; perhaps it may amuse him till 
the town chimes play during Gayant’s féte.|I can reach the village.” But, before the 
It is a lively tune, and the dance is nothing | minstrel could play a dozen bars, the wolf 
more than the figure called l’Eté, ending in| scampered away with a horrible grimace, as 


hands all round, with plenty of leaping and 
romping. In some villages, the established 
finish is the Boulangére. The musician plays 
the well-known tune, “La boulangére a des 
écus qui ne lui cofitent guére,” &. “The 
bakeress’s money is easily earned,” &. <A 
large circle is formed, with one of the girls 
in the middle; she takes a young man by 
the hand, gives him a turn, sets to ‘him ; and 


\if his teeth were set on edge. The fiddler 
| fiddled with all his might and main, to exor- 
cise the demon still more effectually. At 
last he stopped short, and began tearing his 
hair, exclaiming, “What an awful fool I was, 
not to treat him to music at the very first! 
|O mon Dieu! My gfteau and my tarte!” 
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so on all round. Each girl successively plays i 
the part of the prosperous bakeress, which tell how I filled my mind 
sts who chased away the 
some bit of antique scandal and satire. spectres which haunted the couch of my 
Besides the wide-spread ducasses which | childhood. There is some difficulty at first in 
require his presence, each for their two or|ghost-making. The summoning of spirits 
three allotted days, the ménétrier is called | from the vasty deep of the past by incanta- 
for on many domestic occasions. There is a | tions over books, pictures, and haunted spots, 
wedding ; he accompanies the party to church, | was often and long unsuccessful at the begin- 
playing them up to the church door, where | ning, until I began to doubt if they would 
e steps aside to let the company pass, and | ever come when I did call. I chose a person- 
then takes part in the matrimonial mass| age whose acquaintance I thought likely to 
with the devotion of an anchorite. When a| prove agreeable and useful, and when resi- 
public-house is opened, there is a dance ;| dent in London I chose one who had resided 
when a cottage is finished building, there is | in it long ago,—a man who had loved trutb or 
a dance ; the same of archery-meetings and| justice, and served science, literature, or 
cross-bow competitions. The fiddler never | liberty in by-gone times. 1 began by readin 
wants for summer employment in a country|such books about him as I could find. 





I may ee 
we may suppose to be the impersonation of| with pleasant gho 
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frequently visited the houses in which he 
had lived. Suspicions of my motives and 
smiles at my enthusiasm did not prevent me 
asking, with my best bows aud _politest 
speeches, permission to look at the very 
rooms he had occupied. I read up the 
descriptions of the costumes and manners of 
his time. I demolished London until I had 
reduced the monster metropolis to the condi- 
tion and dimensions of his day. The works, 
letters, and sayings of the man or name of 
my choice were conned over during hours 
of musing, brooding and reverie, until at 
length, and often suddenly, the spirit emerged 
from his obscurity, the name became a man, 
the portrait a face, the table-talk vocal, 
and the shade distinct to vision as a familiar 
friend. 

As years rolled on I increased the ghost 
population with less and less trouble con- 
tinually. The ghosts became in time numer- 
ous enough to fill the metropolis pretty well 
of themselves, and if a liberal publisher 
should undertake the work, I might now 
prove an efficient contributor to the pages of 
the London Ghost Directory. 

London became to me nobly haunted by 

rand ghosts. In St. Martin’s Street, 

eicester Square, Sir Isaac Newton used to 
come out of the door of his house upon me in 
a way which stopped my breath. From the 
very house in the Strand where Messrs. 
Warren and Russell sold blacking, my imagi- 
nation having become full of the greatness of 
the past, saw issuing the daily procession of 
the Lord Chancellor Bacon on his way to his 
court at Westminster. Hogarth and Rey- 
nolds, the painters, met me daily in Leicester 
Square. When I went into Fleet Street I 
had to wait to catch an opportunity of 
slipping past the huge and shuffling bulk of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. In Queen’s Square 
Place, and in York Street, Westminster, I 
stopped to allow a handsome man in the 
garb of a Puritan to pass, whose eyes were 
blind, though bright, and who is well known 
in the neighbourhood as Mr. John Milton. 
At this spot, too, an old man with long white 
hair used to come trotting along and smil- 
ing to himself; his name, Mr. Jeremy 
Bentham. The great of London all live for 
me where they formerly lived. I once paid a 
visit to St. Saviour’s graveyard, Southwark, 
and saw Mr. William Shakespeare with a 
mournful pallor on his face as he walked 
away from his last look at the lowered coffin 
of his brother. His Highness Oliver Crom- 
well has frequently passed me in Whitehall. 

I once entered the residence of Newton, 
and found my way into the observatory, a 
small square room on the roof of the house ; 
but, instead of seeing Newton, I saw a cobbler 
mending shoes where Newton had studied 
the stars! The small fire-place is perhaps 
the very one which the absent philosopher 
asked his servant to shift further away from 
him, as it made him too hot. 
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ample, wooden staircase, of the sort by which 


our ancestors secured good ventilation, the 
large and lofty rooms, and the size of the 
mansion, show that Newton was lodged, as 
the admirers of his genius would wish, in a 
healthy home in the centre of civilisation, 
yet near the open fields, and in a good street 
leading into a new square. Here he reached 
a green old age. Around this house I have 
often seen a young printer from America, 
watching and waiting, in hopes to get a 
limpse of the great old man; but, Benjamin 
ranklin never saw more than the outside of 
this house. After the death of Newton, a 
proposal was made to preserve his residence 
as a national monument of his genius. Mu- 
sical bells were to chime the hours from his 
observatory. Although this was not done by 
his countrymen, many statues, casts, portraits 
and engravings have preserved his features 
and his costume ; and the human race have 
prepared his best monument by adopting his 
interpretation of the Universe. His house is 
a relic of one of the greatest manifestations 
of humanity, and the preservation of it 
would have a tendency towards the eleva- 
tion of unborn generations. In this 
house resided one of those sublime spirits 
whose influences are eras of light and benefi- 
cence in the darkness of time and life. Just 
because Newton has enwrought his thoughts 
into the universe, and identified his genius 
with the stars, ought his countrymen to 
localise him, and make a house of brick and 
wood a memorial of him. Eating, drinking, 
sleeping, waking, going out, coming in, sick, 
well, happy, miserable, his mind clouded by 
suspicion, distorted by anger, and once at 
least morbidly diseased, if not in a state of 
aberration, in this house in St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, lived and worked a man 
with a full share of human infirmities, whose 
spirit, nevertheless, was bright enough to 
throw an abiding radiance over nature. 
Newton lived within a furlong of the house 
in which Bacon was born, celebrated, and 
disgraced. York Gate, which is still visible 
from the Strand, and conspicuous from the 
eeeeer nantes at Hungerford Bridge, marks 
the site of York House, in which Francis 
Bacon was born, where he resided when he 
re his Organum ; where he celebrated 
is birthday at the zenith of his sucoess ; 
where philosophers thronged to congratulate 
him on his great work, and lawyers and 
courtiers on his exalted station; and where 
the blackness of shame fell upon him, and he 
signed his confession as a bribed judge to 
revent his exposure as something worse. 
here is not, connected with the biography 
of genius, a more solemn spot than the 
vicinity of York Gate, near the Strand. It 
was the scene of one of the most mournful 
tragedies in the moral life of the human race. 
There is an interest here surpassing aught 
that belongs to the homes of Newton, Milton, 
the cottage in which Shakes- 
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are was born; or the cottage in which | of the Essex of Elizabeth, or the Arundel 
seae died. There is a mournfulness of local | House of the Arundel of the Marbles, or Old 
association connected with the site of York | Somerset House, or the Temple, or the square 
House, far surpassing in deep sadness any-|half spire which surmounted Old St. Paul's, 
thing which invests the dungeon of Tasso;—in Gay, in his Trivia, notices with a poet’s 
fact, I submit, the most painfully suggestive | regrets the changes in the Strand. 
spot belonging to the history of science and 
letters is the scene of the transactions which 
occasicned the truest lines ever written about Here Arendel’s famed structure rear’d its fame ; 


Lord Bacon : The street alone retains the empty name. 


If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined Where Titian's glowing paint the canvass warm'd, 
The greatest brightest, meanest of mankind. And Raphael's fair design with judgment charm'd, 
& . ; There hangs the bellman’s song; and, pasted here, 
York House was one of a series of man-| The colour'd prints of Oberton appear. 
sions on the north bank of the Thames, which | Where statues breathed the work of Phidias’ hands, 
Sebtrts te daye bok their tanacioas were | ° Tors Rect tidy pus coeeld io ker 
and in the days when ex pile adorn’c 4 
the chief tunis of history and civilisation. | There Cecil’s, Bedford's, Villiers’,—now no more, 
Westward, the next to it, was Hungerford Witheat Vek aati 
House, an etre 4 moet not on aouatiill of tee a seedegniied ake = 
figured in history since the Civi ars. " 3 , : 
Northumberland are ee _ —_ em = ene ee of the 
dred yard ; in the days | First Jam irs 
of-teaies eovepted by ‘a pr (ook of the The we historical changes of England 
poet Earl of Surrey), one of the strangest | have all shown themselves in these man- 
personages that ever lived, and in it occurred sions. Durham House and York House were 
many mysterious interviews connected with|the town residences of the proud prelates 
the murder by poison of Sir Thomas a oe ae > —oe 
bury. The royal favourite, Carr, Earl o ees a S-coled Go climates 
Somerset, and = Te - ae 8 “tol oo. iia Sfeleue sees tn ing , - 
tess, tly met in Northumberland | who ar : ’ 
House the dreadful professors of the poison- | most memorable specimen, and the scene of 
ing art, while their victim was wasting away | whose splendours was the neighbouving palace 
Seeareiepant tis ack We ean shies, Lap taal wvlncd the spleen of Chercardinel and dis 
7 the be the river, lay the | selz e€ 
caah oes of the Whitehall of Wolsey and | lord keepers, the chiefs of the lay lawyers, 
Scapratbnapagehot Dutmeine sok ean] etbageel et, ln dhe Sapucst Menepthe 
in by the Ch t. Stephen’s an e | bishops o . , 
plots of the fall yi the Abbey of West- Eighth and his daughter Elizabeth, the civi- 
minster. A ferry conveyed passengers across | lisation of England among the nobles, the 
from Palace Yard and the Starchamber, to a} courtiers, the prelates and lawyers in litera- 
landing-place before me 0 a | —. a roenat ed Balinson ‘pesclaho — 
beth. O fi and gardens clot ashion was ¢ ‘ 
a ae the south side of the Thames, London Bridge to Lambeth Ferry the Thames 
‘To return to York House. Durham House} wore an Italian look. Old London _ Bridge 
Sites lana masts ottenion Cock Setcerts] tes! Vecnton pidsers‘ontietg-the sama 
ore Lor on oecupi ork House as ace anals, 
coo ee ~ “epee —— 7 bee _ ae en ee 
Bi in Durham House, and wrote and | ¢ S ) and barg 
smoked in rooms which overlooked the river | like gondolas, with watermen in his livery 
his iene a San nan coile with wesc wit teherd rv say whether the reader who 
wi ; 
vatiaig wasthce tossing Grote the mouth of his| is familiar with the spot, or the reader who 
master. Before Durham House, Richard | has never seen it, will have most difficulty in 
Williams, an ancestor of Oliver Cromwell, | realising the ——— a ae _ 
distinguished eo in ‘ wd epee a ee Ah ee OF - os - 
in presence of Henry the Eighth, who ex-| lived as lor 1 2 w 
claimed to Richard Williams or Cromwell in| renowned and ruined. The reader familiar 
Seetereieeroese Cer lige noes see 
: u sha my dia- ) 
mond ;” hewwia uinee Pe still painted on| aspects from the mansions to the pebbly 
the fore jambe of the demi-lion on the coats | margins innocent of slime, to make the waters 
of arms of the Cromwells. Looking eastwards | clean and bright, to substitute for the penny 
were more mansions, full of more associations | steamers, royal and lordly barges; and on 
than I can stop to enumerate, although I| the south bank, sweeping away dark masses 
cannot omit to name the house of the Lord of breweries, wharfs and warehouses, dis- 
Southampton of Shakespeare, or the residence| play green fields and trees towards the 


Behold that narrow street, which steep descends, 
Whose building to the slimy shore extends; 
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heights of Camberwell and the hills of! 
'elapses, the child is a grey-haired man, 


Surrey. 

Francis Bacon was born in York House in 
the year fifteen hundred and sixty, and was, 
as the boy when twelve years old cleverly 
gaid to Queen Elizabeth, “just two years, 

ounger than her Majesty’s happy reign.” 

hen he was four years old, his father, Sir 
Nicholas, the lord keeper, endangered his 
place by being concerned in the production 
of Haille’s book in favour of the Suffolk 
succession to the throne. His mother is men- 
tioned by Strype as one of the learned ladies 
who adorned their noble rank by their lite- 
rary acquirements in the age ‘of Queen 
Elizabeth. She was the author of a trans- 
lation from Latin to English of Bishop 
Jewell’s Apology. Francis was the youngest | 
son of five. In York House he enjoyed the 
instructions of his father’s chaplain, Mr. 
Johnson, a Puritan, partial to logical studies, 
and who doubtless infused into the mind of 
the pupil, the Protestant spirit of free and 
independent thought. When his pupil was at 
Cambridge, Mr. Tohniaten died of cold, famine, 
and foul air, in prison, solitary, unfriended, 
and refused charitable relief for marrying 
without using the ring, and for omitting the 
sign of the cross and the consecration of every 
supply of the sacramental wine. Poor John- 


son had not been able to infuse into any of 
the Bacons any portion of his own rigid con- 


scientiousness ; else, probably, his fate and 
their lots in life would have been very 
He does not seem to have known 
how to temper the spirit of the German 
Luther with the policy of the Italian Ma- 
chiavel. The intellect of Bacon took a scien- 
tific turn in his earliest boyhood, When his 
companions were playing in St. James’s Park, 
he would steal away from them to the brick 
conduit to try: to discover the cause of a 
singular echo. Probably the sagacity of his 
father encouraged these scientific investi-| 
— to prevent his mind from swerving 
om the path of legal ambition under the 
ecclesiastical and theological influences of his 
tutor and of his mother. Strype, in his Life | 
of Archbishop Parker, mentions a pleasing 
anecdote of Lady Bacon. Her translation of| 
Bishop Jewell’s Apology for the Church of 
England was finished when her youngest boy | 
was four years old. Desirous of the opinion 
of Archbishop Parker, she sent the manu- 
script to him, and only a short time elapsed 
before the work was returned to her in print 
without the alteration of a word or a letter, 
and accompanied with an epistle of applause 
and thanks. Strype says this conduct was 
all the more tuichattend, as the Archbishop | 
was himself the unknown author of a trans-' 
lation published anonymously only a couple 
of years previously. The infancy of Francis| 
Bacon in fifteen hundred and sixty-four wit- 
nessed the literary success of his mother. 
Perhaps his father’s connection with Haille’s | 
. book about this time was not entirely hidden | 
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from him. Upwards of half a century 


holding his father’s office, and occupying the 

boeit and 
the apartments are crowded with everybody 
distinguished for rank, power, or learning in 
London, who had assembled together to con- 
gratulate the Lord Chancellor on the publi- 
cation of his Novum Organon. 

Number One, Gray’s Inn Square, was the 
residence Of Francis Bacon during his youth, 
his manhood, and after his fall. In this 
house he wrote most of his great works. The 
five sons of Sir Nicholas Bacon became mem- 
bers of Gray’s Inn on the twenty-first of 
November, fifteen hundred and seventy-six, 
and their names are entered in succession as 
Nicholas, Nathaniel, Edward, Anthony, and 
Francis, Francis was in his seventeenth 
year. He had left Cambridge, where his 
mind revolted against the scholastic logic as 
taught by Archbishop Whitgift, and mar- 
velled respecting the laws of sound by which 
an iron pillar in Trinity College made a little 
flat noise in the room where it was struck, 
but a great bomb in the chamber beneath, 
He was just about to proceed to Paris to 
observe continental manners in the residence 
of the English ambassador, Sir Amias Paulet, 
He shatel the splendours of the embassy for 
about two years. Being in Paris, and his 
father dying in London, two or three days 
before the death of his father he dreamt that 
his father’s country house at Gorhambury 
was plastered all over with black mortar. The 
death of his father transferred Mr. Francis 
Bacon, at the age of nineteen, from the 


'gaieties of the Embassy at Paris to “streits 


and necessities” in his lodgings at Gray’s Inn, 
His father had a sum of money by him which 
he intended to lay out for the benefit of his 
two youngest sons, Antheny and Francis, the 
offspring of his second marriage. The sud- 
denness of his death frustrated his intention, 
and the sum was divided equally among all 
the five sons. Hence the “ streits and neces- 
sities.” 

Several years ago, when making my ghost 
of Bacon, I made a pilgrimage to his resi- 
dence in Gray’s Inn. I asked a messenger, 
whose business consists in delivering letters 
and going errands for the gentlemen of the 
Inn, if he knew the house in which the great 
Lord Bacon lived ? He stared with surprise : 
“Lord Bacon! Lord Bacon! he don’t live 
here. I never heard of him, sir.” The arms 
of Lord Bacon adorned the painted glass of 
the window behind this man’s back, and his 
residence was before his face. At last he 
exclaimed: “Perhaps the porter can tell 
you, sir.” The porter “did not know where 
Lord Bacon had lived, but he knew it was 
somewhere in the square, and he knew Sir 
Gerard Noel lived with him, wherever it 
was.” _ With this information, the little man 
decisively shut his little half-door. In Num- 
ber One there is a controversy between the 
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floors for the honour of having been the 
residence of Bacon. As the seven towns con- 
tended for the honour of the birthplace of 
Homer, nearly all the chambers of Number 
One contest the honour of the company of 
Bacon. I knocked at one of the doors on 
the ground-floor, and petitioned for permis- 
sion to look at the apartments. A fair- 
haired, red-faced clerk—pen in hand, un- 
combed, unbrushed, and brusque—auswered : 
“You may see the room, but you must be 
quick.” Modern ceilings and alterations 
induced the question: “ You are quite sure 


—* Quite sure, sir. This is classic ground ; it 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


(Conducted by 


eareer was a most pitiful contrast. As York 
House was the place of the birth, fame, and 
shame of Francis Bacon, Gray’s Inn was the 
workshop of the lawyer, philosopher, and 
historian. 

York House was in the Strand, and its 
gardens gently sloping towards the clear 
Thames, Suemendel beautiful views of Sur- 
rey. An anecdote is told of Lord Bacon 
which recals the aspect of the Thames at 
York House, and its gardens, when he was 
chancellor towards the end of the reign of 
King James the First. One summer after- 


the Court of Chancery, and was walking in 


this is the room occupied by Lord Bacon ?” | noon he had returned earlier than usual from 


is mentioned in the lease.” The courteous gen-| his garden between his house and the river. 
tleman on the first-floor entertained decided | It was his custom to walk here attended by 
opinions respecting the pretensions of the|his secretary, who, with his inkhorn at his 
ground-floor. Certainly the noble rooms of| girdle, was ready to write down any sentences 
the first-floor, with their ancient oak panel-| he might choose to dictate. Ofall his amanu- 
ings, appear worthy to have been the scene |enses he preferred Thomas Hobbes, who, 
of the greatest compositions of Bacon. During | though only about twenty years of age when 
his residence in Gray’s Inn, the needy, al-| Bacon was sixty, understood him best. In 
though highly connected Mr. Francis Bacon, | this way the author of the Organon braced 
had to support the different pretensions of| the intellect of the author of the Leviathan. 
the student, of Sir Francis Bacon, of Lord | On this particular afternoon, the fishermen 
Verulam, of Viscount St. Alban’s, a youth of| were busy rowing their boats and spreading 
twenty of slender means, a successful bar-|out their nets in the river to catch fish. 
rister, an attorney-general, a lord chancellor| Lord Bacon advanced towards them when 





in retirement and disgrace. Probably he 
occupied different chambers during his resi- 
dence in the Inn, and there cannot be a 
doubt but that in his prosperous days, when 
gentlemen lived in his service, his magnifi- 
cent and extravagant tastes made him occupy 
the best apartments, if not the whole house. 
There is internal evidence in favour of the 
first-floor rooms, overlooking the garden and 
the trees he had planted, being the rooms 
in which he worked at his maturest works. 
Never were moral and intellectual things 
in greater contrast ip one man than in Bacon 
mi the life he spent in Gray’s Inn Square. 
He went to live in the Inn a lad who had 
lived to think, and who was henceforth com- 
lied to think to live. He vowed himself to 
o great things in philosophy. Partus Tem- 
poris Maximus was the title the aspiring boy 
gave to his first draft of his great work. He 
gave it his best thoughts for forty years. 
He wrote it out in a dozen different shapes. 
It is still the most eloquent exposition in ex- 
istence of the portion he knew of the science 
of investigation. Socially, Lord Bacon be- 
came the most successful talker of his day. 
Noblemen asked to meet him at dinner, 
brought their secretaries with them to note 
down his apothegms and his anecdotes. At 
the bar, his auditors on special occasions 
could neither cough nor look aside while he 
spoke. He gained the highest place in his 
 aepee He occupied the chair of his 
ing at the council board during the absence 
of James in Scotland; and he made the 
throne of Philosophy his own, ‘o reign for 


ages. 
To all this mental greatness his moral 


| they were pulling the net upon the beach, 
| asking, “ How much will you take for all the 
| fish in your net?” What they said they 
| would take he said he would not give. The 
net was pulled in completely and there was. 
no fish in it. “Ah!” said the Lord Chan- 
|cellor, “Hope may be a good reversion, but 
\it is a bad estate.” 

The palatial residence of the Chancellors 
of England displayed unusual magnificence 
on the sixtieth birthday of Bacon. He cele- 
brated by a grand entertainment the suc- 
cesses of his life, his attainment of the 
Chancellorship, and the publication of his 
greatest work. Among the daily visitors at 
hisresidence were Thomas Hobbes, his amanu- 
ensis, William Harvey, his physician, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, and 
Ben Jonson, who celebrated his merits in 
prose and verse. I have often observed them 
all in animated conversation in York 
Gardens, walking along the alleys of wild 
thyme and water-mint. 

A walk from Leicester Square to York 
Gate sufficed to conjure up before me the 
ghosts of most of the greatest men of English 
growth. At York Gardens I witnessed the 
attempts of Harvey to interest Bacon in the 
greatest and grandest discoveries respecting 
the organisation of life—the revelation of the 
secrets of the systems for the preservation of 
the individual and of the species. I read in 
the cynical face of young Thomas Hobbes the 
fact that he was learning, from the contem- 
plation in Bacon of the union of mental 
splendour with moral squalor, his philosophy 
of Selfishness. Whenever I chose to look 
across the river from the gardens of York 
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House I used to see at will the roof of the 
Globe Theatre. It stood beyond the bend 
which the river makes in forming the bank 
upon which Southwark stands. It was the 
summer theatre of the company of which 
William Shakespeare was a proprietor, per- 
former, and dramatic author. I have often 
seen the bright surface of the sweet Italian 
Thames covered with the gondolas of the 
aristocracy of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James rowing towards it from their water 

tes to witness the earlier performances of 

amlet or Macbeth. On turning my eyes 
to the west I have seen Whitehall upon the 
tempestuous third of September, which 
carried away the great spirit of Oliver Crom- 
well, 

Isaac Newton, Francis Bacon, William 
Shakespeare, William Harvey, and Oliver 
Cromwell were my principal London ghosts, 
and it was by —_— them as they lived, by 
listening to their talk, and by musing over 
their thoughts that I laid the phantoms of my 
hallucinated childhood, and won my present 
measure of mental health. Diseased, indeed, 
must the soul be which would not be some- 
what healed by the society of the sublime 
shades who lived upon the banks of the 
Thames when science, literature, and liberty 
flourished best in England. 


THE DEAD SECRET. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH——-MOZART PLAYS 
FAREWELL. 


Excertine that he took leave of Betsey, 
the servant-maid, with great cordiality, 
Uncle Joseph spoke not another word, after 
his parting reply to Mr. Munder, until he and 
his niece were alone again under the east wall 
of Porthgenna Tower. There, he paused, 
looked up at the house, then at his companion, 
then back at the house once more, and at 
last opened his lips to speak. 

“T am sorry, my child,” he said. “I am 
sorry from my heart. This has been, what 
you call in England, a very bad job.” 

Thinking that he referred to the scene 
which had just passed in the housekeeper’s 
room, Sarah asked his pardon for having been 
the innocent means of bringing him into 
angry collision with such a person as Mr, 
Munder. 

“No! no! no!” he cried. “I was not 
thinking of the man of the big body and the 
big words, He made me angry, it is not to 
be denied ; but that is all over and gone now. 
I put him and his big words away from me, 
as I kick this stone, here, from the pathway 
into the road. It is not of your Munders, or 
your housekeepers, or your Betzies, that I 
now speak—it is of something that is nearer 
to you, and nearer to me also, because I make 
of your interest my own interest, too. I shall 
tell you what it is, while we walk on—for I 
see in your face, Sarah, that you are restless 
and in fear so long as we stop in the neigh- 
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bourhood of this dungeon-house. Come! I 
am ready for the march. There is the path. 
Let us go back by it, and pick up our little 
baggages at the inn where we left them, on 
ae other side of this windy wilderness of a 
eo,” 

pe Yes, yes, uncle! Let us lose no time; 
let us walk fast. Don’t be afraid of tiring 
me; I am much stronger now.” 

They turned into the same path by which 
they had approached Porthgenna Tower m 
the afternoon, By the time they had walked 
over a little more than the first hundred 
a of their journey, Jacob, the gardener’s 

oy, stole out from behind the ruinous enclo- 
sure at the north side of the house, with his 
hoe in his hand. The sun had just set, but 
there was a fine light still over the wide, open 
surface of the moor; and Jacob paused to 
let the old man and his niece get farther away 
from the building before he followed them, 
The housekeeper’s instructions had directed 
him just to keep them in sight, and no more ; 
and, if he happened to observe that they 
stopped and turned round to look behind 
them, he was to stop, too, and pretend to be 
digging with his hoe, as if he was at work on 
the moorland, Stimulated by the promise of 
a sixpence, if he was careful to do exactly as 
he had been told, Jacob kept his instructions 
in his memory, and kept his eye on the two 
strangers, and promised as fairly to earn 
the reward in prospect for him as a boy 
could, 

“ And, now, my child, I shall tell you what 
it is I am sorry for,” resumed Uncle Joseph, 
as they proceeded along the path. “I am 
sorry that we have come out upon this jour- 
ney, and run our little risk, and had our little 
scolding, and gained nothing. The word you 
said in my ear, Sarah, when I was getting 
you out of the faint (and you should have 
come out of it sooner, if the muddle-headed 
people of the dungeon-house had been quicker 
with the water)—the word you said in my ear 
was not much, but it was enough to tell me 
that we have taken this journey in vain. I 
may hold my tongue, 1 may make my best 
face at it, I may be content to walk blind- 
folded with a mystery that lets no peep of 
daylight into my eyes—but it is not the less 
true, that the one thing your heart was most 
set on doing, when we started on this journey, 
is the one thing also, that you have not done. 
I know that, if I know nothing else; and I 
say again, it is a bad job—yes, yes, upon my 
life and faith, there is no disguise to put upon 
it ; it is, in your plainest English, a very bad 
id 8 
; As he concluded the expression of his sym- 
pathy in these quaint terms, the dread and 
distrust, the watchful terror, that marred the 
natural softness of Sarah’s eyes, disappeared 
in an expression of sorrowful tenderness, 
which seemed to give back to them all their 
beauty. 

“Don’t be sorry for me, uncle, 


” 


she said, 

















hand some specks of dust that lay on the 
collar of his coat. “TI have suffered so much 
and suffered so long, that the heaviest dis- 
appointments pass lightly over me now.” 

“T won’t hear you say it!” cried Uncle 
Joseph. “You give me shocks I can’t bear 
when you talk to me in this way. You shall 


have no more disappointments——no, you | 
I, Joseph Buschmann, the Obsti- | 


shall not ! 
nate, the Pig-Headed, I say it !|——” 

“The day when I shall have no more dis- 
appointments, uncle, is not far off, now. Let 
me wait a little longer, and endure a little 
longer: I have learned to be patient, and to 
hope for nothing. Fearing and failing, fear- 
ing and failing—that has been my life, ever 
since I was a young woman—the life I have 
become inured to by this time. 
surprised, as I know you must be, at my no 
possessing myself of the letter, when I had 
the keys of the Myrtle Room in my hand, and 
when no one was near to stop me, remember 
the history of my life, and take that as an 
explanation. Fearing and failing, fearing and 
failing—if I told you all the truth, I could 
tell no more than that. Let us walk on, 
uncle.” 

The resignation in her voice and manner, 


despair. It gave her an unnatural self-pos- 
session, which altered her, in the eyes of 
Uncle Joseph, almost past recognition. He 
looked at her in undisguised alarm. 


“No!” he said, “we will not walk on;/| 


we will walk back to the dungeon-house ; we 
will make another plan; we will try to get 
at this devil’s imp of a letter in some other 
way. I care for no Munders, no house- 
keepers, no Betzies—I! I care for nothing, 
but the getting you the one thing you want, 
and the taking you home again us easy in 
a mind as I am myself. Come! let us go 

c - 

“Tt is too late to go back.” 

“How too late? Ah, dismal, dingy, dun- 
geon-house of the devil, how I hate you!” 
cried Uncle Joseph, looking back over the 
prospect, and shaking both his fists at Porth- 
genna Tower. 

“Tt is too late, uncle,” she repeated. “Too 
late, because the eee is lost ; too 
late, because if I could bring it back, I dare 
not go near the Myrtle Room again. My 
last hope was to change the hiding-place of 
the letter—and that last hope I have given 
up. I have only one object in life left now ; 
you may help me in it; but I cannot tell 
you how, unless you will come on with me 
at once—unless you will say nothing more 
about going back to Porthgenna Tower.” 

Uncle Joseph began to mee His 
niece stopped him in the middle of a sentence, 
by touching him on the shoulder and pointing 
to a particular spot on the darkening slope 
of the moor before them. 

“Look!” she said, “there is somebody on 





If you are| 





stopping, and gently brushing away with her|the path behind us. Is it a boy, or a | 


man?” 

Uncle Joseph looked through the fading 
light, and saw a figure at some little dis- 
tance. It seemed like the figure of a boy, 
and he was apparently engaged in digging 
on the moor. 

“Let us turn round, and go on at once,” 
pleaded Sarah, before the old man could 
answer her. “I can’t say what I want to 
say to you, uncle, until we are safe under 
shelter at the inn.” 

They went on, until they reached the 
highest ground on the moor. There, they 
stopped, and looked back again. The rest of 
their way lay down hill; and the spot on 
which they stood was the last point from 
which a view could be obtained of Porth- 
genna Tower. 

“We have lost sight of the boy,” said 
Uncle Joseph, looking over the ground below 
them. 

Sarah’s younger and sharper eyes bore 
witness to the truth of her uncle’s words— 
the view over the moor was lonely now, in 
every direction, as far as she could see. 
Before going on again, she moved a little 
away from the old man, and looked at the 


| tower of the ancient house, rising heavy and 
while she spoke, was the resignation of| 


black in the dim light, with the dark sea- 
background stretching behind it like a wall. 
“Never again!” she whispered to herself. 
“ Never, never, never again!” Her eyes wan- 
dered away to the church, and tothe cemetery- 
inclosure by its side, barely distinguishable 
now in the shadows of the coming night. 
“Wait for me a little longer,” she said, look- 
ing towards the burial-ground with straining 
eyes, and pressing her hand on her bosom, 
over the place where the book of Hymns 
lay hid. “My wanderings are nearly at an 
end: the day for my coming home again is 
not far off!’ 

The tears filled her eyes, and shut out the 


|view. She rejoined her uncle, and, taking 


his arm again, drew him rapidly a few steps 
along the downward path—then checked 
herself, as if struck by a sudden suspicion, and 
walked back a few paces to the highest ridge 
of the ground. “I am not sure,” she said, 
replying to her companion’s look of surprise 
—*“Tam not sure whether we have seen the 


| 





last yet of that boy who was digging on the | 


moor.” 
As the words passed her lips, a figure stole 
out from behind one of the large fragments 


of granite-rock which were scattered over | 


the waste on all sides of them. It was once 
more the figure of the boy, and again he 
began to dig, without the slightest apparent 
reason, on the barren ground at his feet. 

“Yes, yes, I see,” said Uncle Joseph, as his 
niece eagerly directed his attention to the 
suspicions figure. “Itis the same boy, and 
he is digging still—and, if you please, what 
of that?” 

Sarah did not attempt to answer. “Let 


i 
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| — 
| ‘as get on,” she said hurriedly. “Let us get 


| 


on as fast as we can to the inn.” 

They turned again, and took the downward 
ath before them. In less than a minute 
they had lost sight of Porthgenna Tower, of 
the old church, and of the whole of the 
western view. Still, though there was now 
nothing but the blank darkening moorland 
to look back at, Sarah persisted in stopping 
at frequent intervals, as long as there was 
any light left, to glance behind her. She 
made no remark; she offered no excuse for 
thus delaying the journey back to the inn. 
It was only when they ‘arrived within sight 
of the lights of the post-town that she ceased 
looking back, and that she spoke to her com- 
anion. 
fim amounted to nothing more than a re- 
quest that he would ask for a private sitting- 
room, a8 soon as they reached their place of 
sojourn for the night. 

They ordered beds at the inn, and were 


| ‘shown into the best parlour to wait for supper. 


| The moment they were alone, Sarah drew a 


chair close to the old man’s side, and whispered 
these words in his ear :— 

“Uncle ! we have been followed every step 
of the way from Porthgenna Tower to this 

lace,” 
nu So! so! And how do you know that?” 
inquired Uncle Joseph. 

“Hush! Somebody may be listening at 
the door, somebody may be creeping under 
the window. You noticed that boy who was 
digging on the moor 1——” 

“Bah! Why, Sarah! do you frighten 
oe do you try to frighten me about a 
| boy?” 

20, not so loud ! not so loud ! 
Uncle! I suspected it 


laid a trap for us. 
when we first entered the doors of Porth- 


genna Tower; Iam sure of it now. What 


| did all that whispering mean between the 


hourekeeper and the steward, when we first 
got into the hall? I watched their faces, 
and I know they were talking about us. 
They were not half surprised enough at seeing 
us, not half surprised enough at hearing what 
| we wanted. Don’t laugh at me, uncle! 
There is real danger : it is no fancy of mine. 


| The keys—come closer—the keys of the 


north-rooms have got new labels on them ; 
the doors have all been numbered. Think of 
that! Think of the whispering when we 
came in, and the whispering afterwards, in 


|| the housekeeper’s room, when you got up to 


| goaway. You noticed the sudden change in 
that man’s behaviour, after the housekeeper 
spoke to him—you must have noticed it? 
They let us in too easily, and they let us out 
too easily. No,no! 1am not deluding my- 
self. There was some secret motive for 
letting us into the hoyse, and some secret 
motive for letting us out again. That boy on 
the moor betrays it, if nothing else does. I 
saw him following us all the way here, as 
plainly as Isee you. I am not frightened 


The few words she addressed to | 


They have | 
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without reason, this time. As surely as we 
two are together in this room, there is a 
trap laid for us by the people at Porthgenna 
Tower!” 

“A trap? What trap? And how ? and 
why? and wherefore?” inquired Uncle 
| Joseph, expressing bewilderment by waving 
both his hands rapidly to and fro close before 
| his eyes, 

“They want to make me speak, they want 
| to follow me, they want to find out where I 
go, they want to ask me questions,” she 
answered, trembling violently. “Uncle! you 
remember what I told you of those crazed 
words I said to Mrs, Frankland—I ought to 
have cut my tongue out rather than have 
spoken them! They have done dreadful 
mischief—I am certain of it—dreadful mis- 
chief already. I have made myself suspected ! 
I shall be questioned, if Mrs. Frankland finds 
me out again. She will try to find me out— 
we shall be inquired after here—we must 
destroy all trace of where we go to next— 
we must make sure that the people at this 
inn can answer no questions—O, Uncle 
ae ! whatever we do, let us make sure of 
| that!” 

“Good,” said the old man, nodding his 
head with a perfectly self-satisfied air. “Be 
quite easy, my child, and leave it to me to 
make sure. When you are gone to-bed, [ 
shall send for the landlord, and I shall say, 
‘ Get us a little carriage, if you please, sir, to 
take us back again to-morrow to the coach 
for Truro.’” 
| “No, no, no! we must not hire a carriage 
here.” 

“And I say, yes, yes, yes! We will hirea 
earriage here, because [ will, first of all, make 
sure with the landlord. Listen. I shall say 
to him, ‘If there come after us, people, with 
inquisitive looks in their eyes and uncom- 
| fortable questions in their mouths—if you 
please, sir, hold your tongue.’ Then, I shall 
| wink my eye, I shall lay my finger, so, to 
the side of my nose, I shall give one little 
laugh that means much—and, crick ! crack ! 
I have made sure of the landlord ; and there 
is an end of it!” 

“We must not trust the landlord, uncle ; 
we must not trust anybody. When we leave 
this place to-morrow, we must leave it on 
foot, and take care that no living soul fol- 
lows us. Look! here is a map of West 
Cornwall hanging up on the wall, with roads 
and cross-roads all marked on it. We may 
find out, beforehand, what direction we 
ought to walk in. A night’s rest will give 
me all the strength I want ; and we have no 
luggage that we cannot carry. You have 
nothing but your knapsack, and I have 
nothing but the little carpet-bag you lent 
me. We can walk six, seven, even ten miles, 
with resting by the way. Come here, and 
look at the map—pray, pray come and look 
at the map!” 

Protesting against the abandonment of his 
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own project, which he declared, and sincerely 
believed, to be perfectly adapted to meet the 
emergency in which they were placed, Uncle 
Joseph joined his niece in examining the 
map. A little beyond the post-town, a cross- 
road was marked, running northward at right 
angles with the highway that led to Truro, 
a conducting to another road, which looked 
large enough to be a coach road, and which 
led through a town of sufficient importance 
to have its name printed in capital letters. 
On discovering this, Sarah proposed that 
they should follow the cross-road (which 
did not appear on the map to be more than 
five or six miles long) on foot, abstainin 
from taking any conveyance until they ha 
arrived at the town marked in capital letters. 
By pursuing this course, they would destroy 
all trace of their progress, after leaving the 
post-town—uniless, indeed, they were followed 
on foot from this place, as they had been 
followed over the moor. In the event of any 
fresh difficulty of that sort occurring, Sarah 
had no better remedy to propose than linger- 
ing on the road till after night-fall, and 
leaving it to the darkness to baffle the vigi- 
lance of any person who might be watching 
in the distance to see where they went. 
Uncle Joseph shrugged his shoulders re- 
signedly when his niece gave her reasons for 
wishing to continue the journey on foot. 
“There is much tramping through dust, and 
much looking behind us, and much spying 


and peeping, and suspecting, and roundabout 


walking in all this,” he said. “It is by no 
means so easy, my child, as making sure of 
the landlord, and sitting at our ease on the 
cushions of the stage coach. But if you will 
have it so, so shall it be. What you please, 
Sarah; what you please—that is all the 
opinion of my own that I allow myself to 
have till we are back again at Truro, and 
are resting for good and all at the end of our 
journey.” 

“At the end of your journey, uncle: I 
dare not say at the end of mine.” 

Those few words changed the old man’s 
face in an instant. His eyes fixed reproach- 
fully on his niece, his ruddy cheeks lost their 
colour, his restless hands dropped suddenly 
to his sides, “Sarah!” he said, in a low, 
quiet tone, which seemed to have no relation 
to the voice in which he spoke on ordinary 
occasions—*“ Sarah! have you the heart to 
leave me again ?” 

“ Have I the courage to stay in Cornwall ? 
That is the question to ask me, uncle. If I 
had only my own heart to consult, O, how 
gladly I should live under your roof—live 
under it, if you would let me, to my dying 
day! But my lot is not cast for such rest 
and such happiness as that. The fear that I} 
have of being questioned by Mrs. Frankland | 
drives me away from Porthgenna, away from 
Cornwall, away from you. Even my dread 
of the letter being found, is hardly so great 
now, as my dread of being traced and ques- 
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(Conducted by 


ia Eerie eaiasianacinsinee meenevanguentionpalie 
tioned. I have said what I ought not to have 


said already. If I find myself in Mrs. Frank. 
land’s presence again, there is nothing that 
she might not draw out of me. O, my God! 
to think of that kind-hearted, lovely young 
woman, who brings happiness with her where- 
ever she goes, bringing terror to me! Terror 
when her pitying eyes look at me; terror 
when her kind voice speaks to me; terror 
when her tender hand touches mine! Uncle! 
when Mrs. Frankland comes to Porthgenna, 
the very children will crowd about her— 
every creature in that poor village will be 
drawn towards the light of her beauty and 
her goodness, as if it was the sunshine of 
Heaven itself; and I—I, of all living beings 
—must shun her as if she was a pestilence! 
The day when she comes into Cornwall is 
the day when I must go out of it—the day 
when we two must say farewell. Don’t, don't 
add to the wretchedness of that, by asking 
me if I have the heart to leave you! For 
my dead mother’s sake, Uncle Joseph, believe 
that I am grateful, believe that it is not my 
own will that takes me away when I leave 
ou again.” 
er, laid her head, with one long, deep sigh, 
wearily on the pillow, and spoke no more. 
The tears gathered thick in Uncle Joseph’s 
eyes as he sat down by her side. He took 
one of her hands, and patted and stroked it 
as though he were soothing a little child. “I 
will bear it as well as I can, Sarah,” he whis- 
pered faintly, “and I will say no more. You 
will write to me sometimes, when I am left 
allalone ? You will give alittle time to Uncle | 
Joseph, for the poor dead mother’s sake ?” 
She turned towards him suddenly, and 
threw both her arms round his neck with a | 
passionate energy that was strangely at va- 
riance with her naturally quiet self-repressed | 
character. “I will write often, dear ; I will 
write always,” she whispered, with her head 
on his bosom. “If I am ever in any trouble 
or danger, you shall know it.” She stopped | 
confusedly, as if the freedom of her own 
words and actions terrified her, unclasped her 
arms, and, turning abruptly away from the 
old man, hid her faceinherhands. The tyranny 
of the restraint that governed her whole 
life was all expressed—how sadly, how elo- | 
quently !—in that one little action. 
Uncle Joseph rose from the sofa,and walked 
gently backwards and forwards in the room, 
looking anxiously at his niece, but not speak- | 
ing to her. After a while, the servant came | 
in to prepare the table for supper. It wasa | 
welcome interruption, for it obliged Sarah to | 
make an effort to recover her self-possession. | 
After the meal was over, the uncle and niece 
separated at once for the night, without ven- | 
turing to exchange another word on the sub- | 
ject of their approaching separation. 
When they met the next morning, the old | 
man had not recovered his spirits. Although | 
he tried to speak as cheerfully as usual, there 
was something strangely subdued and quiet | 


_ | 








She sank down on a sofa near | 
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about him in voice, look, and manner. Sarah’s 
heart smote her as she saw how sadly he was 
| altered by the prospect of their parting. She 
| said a few words of consolation and hope; 
but he only waved his hand negatively, in his 
| quaint foreign manner, and hastened out of 
| the room to find the landlord and ask for the 
| bill. 

Soon after breakfast, to the surprise of the 
people at the inn, they set forth to continue 
their journey on foot, Uncle Joseph carrying 
his knapsack on his back, and his niece’s 
carpet-bag in his hand. When they arrived 
at the turning that led into the cross-road, 
they both stopped and looked back. This 
time, they saw nothing to alarm them. There 
was no living creature visible on the broad 
highway over which they had been walking 
for the last quarter of an hour, after leaving | 
the inn. 

“The way is clear,” said Uncle Joseph, as 
they turned into the cross-road. “ Whatever 
might have happened yesterday, there is no- 
body following us now.” 

“ Nobody that we can see,” answered Sarah. 
“But I distrust the very stones by the road-| 
side. Let us look back often, uncle, before 
we allow ourselves to feel secure. The more 
I think of it, the more I dread the snare 
that is laid for us by those people at Porth- 
genna Tower.” 

“You say ws,Sarah. Why should they lay 
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a snare for me?” 
“ Because they have seen you in my com-| 
pany. You will be safer from them when we 
are parted ; and that is another reason, Uncle 
| Joseph, why we should bear the misfortune of 
| our separation as patiently as we can. 
| “Are you going far, very far away, Sarah, 
when you leave me ?” 

“I dare not stop on my journey till I can feel | 
that I am lost in the great world of London. 
Don’t look at me so sadly! I shall never! 
forget my promise; I shall never forget to 
write. I have friends—not friends like you, 
but still friends—to whom I can go. I can} 
feel safe from discovery nowhere but in 
London. My danger is great—it is, it is, | 
indeed! I know, from what I have seen at) 
Porthgenna, that Mrs. Frankland has an) 
interest already in finding me out ; and I am | 
certain that this interest will be increased 
tenfold when she hears (as she is sure to 
hear) of what happened yesterday in the 





house. If they should trace you to Truro, 
O, be careful, uncle! be careful how you 
deal with them ; be careful how you answer 
their questions !” 

“T will answer nothing, my child. But | 
tell me—for I want to know all the little’! 
chances that there are of your coming back— 
tell me, if Mrs. Frankland finds the letter, 
what shall you do then ?” 

At that question Sarah’s hand, which had 
been resting languidly on her uncle’s arm | 
while they walked together, closed on it sud- 
denly. “Even if Mrs. Frankland gets into 
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the Myrtle Room,” she said, stopping and 
looking affrightedly about her while she re- 
plied, “she may not find the letter. It is 
folded up so small ; it is hidden in such an 
unlikely place.” 

“ But if she does find it ?” 

“Tf she does, there will be more reason 
than ever for my being miles and miles 
away.” As she gave that answer, she 
raised both her hands to her heart, and 
pressed them firmly over it. A slight dis- 
tortion passed rapidly across her features ; 
her eyes closed ; her face flushed all over— 
then turned paler again than ever. She 
drew out her pocket - handkerchief, and 
passed it several times over her face, on 
which the perspiration had gathered thickly. 
The old man, who had looked behind him 
when his niece stopped, under the impression 
that she had just seen somebody following 
them, observed this latter action, and asked 
if she felt too hot. She shook her head, and 
took his arm again to go on, breathing, as he 
fancied, with some difficulty. He proposed 
that they should sit down by the roadside 
and rest a little; but she only answered, 
“Not yet.” So they went on for another 
half hour ; then turned to look behind them 
again, and, still seeing nobody, sat down for a 
little while to rest on a bank by the wayside. 

After stopping twice more at convenient 
resting-places, they reached the end of the 
cross-road, On the highway to which it led 
them, they were overtaken by a man driving 
an empty cart, who offered to give them a 
lift as far as the next town. They accepted 
the proposal gratefully ; and, arriving at 
the town, after a drive of half an hour, were 
set down at the door of the principal inn. 


| Finding on enquiry at this place that they 


were too late for the coach, they took a 

rivate conveyance, which brought them to 
Truro late in theafternoon. Throughout the 
whole of the journey, from the time when 
they left the post-town of Porthgenna to the 
time when they stopped, by Sarah’s desire, 
at the coach-office in Truro, they had seen 
nothing to excite the smallest suspicion that 
their movements were being observed. None 
of the people whom they saw in the inhabited 
places or whom they passed on the road, 
appeared to take more than the most casual 
notice of them. 

It was five o’clock when they entered the 
office at Truro to ask about conveyances 
running in the direction of Exeter. They 
were informed that a coach would start in‘an 
hour’s time, and that another coach would 
pass through Truro at eight o’clock the next 
morning. 

You will not go to-night ?” pleaded Uncle 
Joseph. ‘‘ You will wait, my child, and rest 
with me till to-morrow ?” 

“T had better go, uncle, while I have some 
little resolution left,” was the sad answer. 

“ But you are so pale, so tired, so weak.” 

“T shall never be stronger than I am now. 
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Don’t set my own heart against me! It is | —the air grew less and less recognisable— 
hard enough to go without that.” dropped at last to three notes, following each 

Uncle Joseph sighed, and saidno more. He | other at long intervals —then ceased alto- 
led the way across the road and down the bye- | gether. 
street to his house. 
shop was polishing a piece of wood behind 
the counter, sitting in the same position in 
which Sarah had seen him when she first 
looked through the window on her arrival at! his niece, and threw the leather-case over the 
Truro. He had good news for his master of box as if he desired to shut out the sight of 
orders received, but Uncle Joseph listened it. “The music stopged so,” he whispered 
absently to all that his shopman said, and | to himself, in his own language, “ when little 
hastened into the little back parlour without Joseph died! Don’t go !” he added quickly, 
the faintest reflection of its customary smile in English, almost before Sarah had time to 
on his face. “If I had no shop and no orders feel surprised at the singular change that 
I might go away with you, Sarah,” he said| had taken place in his voice and manner, 


| farewell song was silenced on a sudden, like 
| a voice that had broken down. 


[Conducted ps 


The chain that governed the action 
The cheerful man in the of the machinery had all run out: Mozart's } 


The old man started, looked earnestly at | 


when he and his niece were alone. “ Aie! Aie! |“ Don’t 
the setting out on this journey has been the 
only py part of it. Sit down and rest, 
my chi I must put my best face upon it, 
and get you some tea,” 

en the tea-tray had been placed on the 
table, he left the room, and returned after an 
absence of some little time with a basket in 
his hand. When the porter came to carry 
the luggage to the coach office, he would 
not’ allow the basket to be taken away 
at the same time, but sat. down and placed 
it between his feet while he occupied 


go! Think better of it, and stop 
with me.” 
“T have no choice, uncle, but to leave you 
—indeed, indeed I have not! You don’t 
think me ungrateful? Comfort me at the 
| last moment by telling me that !” 
He pressed her hand in silence, and kissed 
her on both cheeks. “My heart is very 
heavy for you, Sarah,” he said. “The fear 
has come to me that itis not for your own 
ood that you are going away from Unele 
oseph, new.” 





“I have no choice,” she sadly repeated, | 


himself in pouring out. a cup of tea for his|“‘no choice but to leave you.” 
ni 


ece. “Tt is time then to get the parting over.” 
The musical-box still hung at his side in| The cloud of doubt and fear that had altered 
its travelling-case of leather. As soon as he|his face, from the moment when the music 
had poured out the cup of tea, he unbuckled | came to its untimely end, seemed to darken, 
the strap, removed the covering from the} when he had said those words. He took up 
box, and placed it on the table near him.|the basket which he had kept so carefully 
His eyes. wandered hesitatingly towards| at his feet, and led the way out in silence. 
Sarah, as he did this: he leaned forward, his| They were barely in time: the driver was 
lips trembling a little, his hand trifling} mounting to his seat when they got to the 
uneasy with the empty leather-case that now | coach-office. “God preserve you, my child, 
lay on his knees, and said to her in low, un-| and send you back to me soon, safe and well. 
“oy tones :— Take the basket on your lap ; there are some 
“You will hear a little farewell song of| little things in it for your journey.” His 
Mozart? It may be a long time, Sarah, | voice faltered at the last word, and Sarah felt 
before he can play to you again. A little|his lips pressed on her hand. The next in- 
farewell song, my child, before you go?” stant the door was closed, and she saw him 
His hand stole up gently from the leather-| dimly through her tears, standing among the 
case to the table, and set the box playing|idlers on the pavement, who were waiting to 
the same air that Sarah had heard on the) see the coach drive off. 
evening when she entered the parlour, after; By the time they were a little way out of 
her journey from Somersetshire, and found | the town, she was able to dry her eyes and 
him sitting alone listening to the music. | look into the basket. It contained a pot of 
What depths of sorrow there were now in| jam and a horn spoon, a small inlaid work- 
those few simple notes! What mournful | box from the stock in the shop, a piece of 
memories of, past times gathered and swelled foreign-looking cheese, a — roll, and a 
in the heart at the bidding of that one little | little paper-packet of money, with the words, 
plaintive melody! Sarah could not summon|“ Don’t be angry!” written on it, in Uncle 
the courage to Tite her eyes to the old man’s | Joseph’s hand. Sarah closed the cover of the 
face—they might have betrayed to him that basket again, and drew down her veil, She 
she was thinking of the days when the box had not felt the sorrow of the parting in all 
that he treasured so dearly, played the air its bitterness until that moment. Oh, how 
they were listening to now, by the bedside of hard it was to be banished from the shelter- 
his dying child. jing home that was offered to her by the one 
The stop had not been set, and the melody | friend she had left in the world! | 
after it had come to an end, began again. | While that thought was in her mind, the | 
But now, after the first few bars, the notes old man was just closing the door of his 
succeeded one another more and more slowly lonely parlour, His eyes wandered to the, | 
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tea- tea-tray on the table and to Sarah’s empty 
cup, and he whispered to himself, in his own 
language again : 

“The music stopped so, when little Joseph 
died !” 


OLD SCRAPS OF SCIENCE. 


Marchez, sitladsith mes Compagnons ! 
Marseillaise Hymn. 

As Science improves upon Ignorance, every 
epoch claims for itself the pre-eminence of 
having made such wonderful progress as 
almost to leave nothing farther to be explored. 
| Yet, notwithstanding this perennial boast, 
| there has still been much for research to dis- 
cover; and, though there may be nothing 
new under the sun, there appears to 
be a great deal to learn concerning the old, 
which has been all round about man since 
the creation of the world. In many things, 
it is true, we add little if aught to the 
ancient knowledge which has been trans- 
mitted to us; but in others our advances 
have been so conspicuous as to afford us a 
right to expect greater progress, if we only 
| seek it with due humility and philosophical 
| gpirit. 
"pi asenor Daubeny’s resumé of the present 
_ condition of the most important branches of 
science, in his inauguration of the last British 
Association meeting at Cheltenham, is a 
| valuable paper; and withal as modest as 
_ could be expected on such an occasion, when 
Laudator temporis acti has almost always 
| been the leading blemish, though consider- 
ably repressed at the later assemblages, So 
| far, the learned president has cleared the 
| way, and taught us to look forward to pro- 
digious strides in the various paths of intelli- 
gence on which so many able men are now 
travelling ; and it is to be hoped that his an- 
| ticipations may be realised. Holding with him 
| in this trust, it is in the way of entertainment 
| and not in the mood of throwing cold water 
| ou warm aspirings, that we take up our pen 
| toretrace a few features of an example set 

before the inquisitive scientific world, nearly 
| two centuries ago, when Prince "Rupert 
(instead of Prince Albert) and Boyle, Mal- 

pishi, Swammerdam, Sir Christopher Wren, 
| Evelyn, Hook, Aubrey, Willoughby, Sir Wil- 
| liam Petty, Sir Isaac Newton, and the young, 
Royal Society stood forth in place of the 
Daubenys, Sedgwicks, Sabines, Owens 
(Forbes, Johnstons, alas! no more), Whe- 
wells, Murchisons, Playfairs, Ansteds, Hen- 
slows, Faradays, Herschels, Brewsters, Airys, 
Whitworths Wheatatones, Groveses, Harr ises, 
and British Association of our day. 

The former were giants in their time— 
oracles in the sciences. They look back with 
ae ity on the darkness of precedin 

oe upheld the enlightened era whic 
they shone to illuminate. We mean no dis- 
paragement; but a cursory retrospective 


glance over (let us say for instance) the natu- 
ral history of that age may not only be amus- 

ing, but teach us to modify the ultra high 
uations of our noble selves. 

We certainly do not now believe that a leo- 
pardis across between a lion and a panther ; or 
that a squirrel (or flying-cat) “ When he hath 
a mind to cross any water for a good nut- 
tree, picks out, and sits on some light pene 
of barque for a boat, and erecting his tail for 
a sail rhyme if not reason], he makes his 
voyage.” 

Probably, we should doubt the fact of 
crocodiles, as then in Paname, an hundred 
feet long; and as for turtles, curiously 
figured by Besler in his Fascicul. Rariorum, 
under the title of sea-tortoises, we would 
question their shell serving the natives for 
boats in the Indian sea, or creeping along— 
in Cuba—with five men upon their backs. To 
a civic magnate of London, still more inere- 
dible will be the assertion that, “Tn the Bra- 
zilian shore,” such creatures were * found, 
said [saving elause] to be big enough for one 
sometimes to dine fourscore men! ” 

On the authority of Aristotle, Allian, 
Cicero, quoted by Gesner, we are assured 
that the shovler, or spoonbill, is a very Dando 
in the matter of oysters ; for he fills his crop 
with them, and lets them lie there till the 
heat makes them open, whereupon disgorg- 
ing them, he pecks the meat clean out of the 
shells by dozens. The same Gesner repre- 
sents the Solan goose as a perfect epicure, for, 
“She will swallow and disgorge again a great 
many fishes, one after another, and at last 
return with one (in her crop) to her young 
ones. It seems most probable,” adds the 
observant naturalist, “ that she trys which of 
the many will best ee with her own 
stomach, and when she finds one more deli- 
cate than the rest, she carries that to her 
young.” Of these remarkable geese, it is 
further stated that, when they come to 
build, they bring so great a quantity of 
broken wood with them, that the people there 
supply themselves with as much as serves for 
their firing all the year. 

Upon the weeping of stags our author 
comments most ungallantly, for he remarks 
that “The tears are generally affirmed to be 
sudorifick, or of an = spain word] Alexi- 
pharmick nature ;” impertinently adds, 
“If they were as Beene to be had as some 
women’s, it were worth the trying.” Scaliger, 
on the other hand, describes a stag’s tears as 
bones formed in the corners of their eyes, 
after they are a hundred years old; to the 
truth of which it is impossible to bear 
witness from our sporting in the High- 
lands, where neither stag nor red-deer is 
ne mitted to reach that tough and patriarchal 








| 


The rib of a triton or mareman (merman), | 
caught near the Brazils, and a bone said to 
be out of a maremaid’s (mermaid’s) head, 
are duly noticed, The former is about the 





| 
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same length as a man’s, but thicker and | butterflies, and nearly all other insects, in- 
stronger; the latter is in bigness and/| cluding crickets, are very diuretick.” 
shape not much unlike that called lapis} A fair lady having made her toilet, as far 
manati, but the knobs and hollows somewhat /as the hair is concerned, with wilks, bees’ 
different. |ashes, and distilled flys, has next to take 

The aforesaid manati seems to be a sea-| equal parts of powdered mother-of-pearl and | 
cow, which perhaps the mermaiden milked,|the small white Venus shell, pour some | 
especially as they could be domesticated. | lemon-juice on the mixture, and let it stand | 
For, “A certain Indian king kept and fed'a day or two; then filter the liquor, and she | 
one of them with bread six-and-twenty years |“ will have the best wash for the face in the 
in a lake near his house, and he [the cow]! world.” The best dentifrice is obtainable from | 
would sometimes carry ten people on his; burnt and powdered mussel-shells; but almost | 
back, with ease, across the lake.” He was | all sheils are good, Other lotions and charms 
better tempered than his neighbour the |are derivable from other sources too tedious | 

unger, pagarus, or velvet crab, which|to mention; and if you want laudanum, it | 
Save been found “so big, that whensoever | is to be gathered, with intolerable labour, in | 
they got any man within their claws, | the dog-days, when the sun shines hottest, as | 
it cost him his life.” The only compen-|a gumous exudation, on the leaves of the 
sation is, that the punger is himself excel-|Cistus ledon, which flourishes chiefly at | 
lent eating, when you can catch this velvet the foot of Mount Ida. We wonder if | 
crab. ‘the bees that make the honey about | 

The fable of the barnacle is discredited ;|Hybla are up to the trick of stone-lifting | 
but, to make amends, we are told of both | like the English: but our authority is not | 
caterpillars and butterflies in Brasile which|very great with mythological references, | 
are transformed into humming birds; and’ His account of the remora, or shiphalter, is | 
that in the time of transformation there is an example. His mouth is compared to the | 
peeinly to be seen half a caterpillar or half a| leather suckers with which boys lift weights; | 

utterfly, and half a bird, both together. | but it is questioned, as the fish is not a yard | 
Yet this bird buildeth her nest of cotton | long, and his mouth not over two inches and 
wool and layeth eggs. Piso relates this |a-half wide, that he possesses sufficient power | 
wonder as known to himself. to stop a ship under full sail, as many concur | 





In England in those days the bees had a 
faculty, which they have somehow lost; in 
windy weather they were wont to hold “a 
little stone in their hinder feet, which served 
as ballast, to make them sail through the air 
more steadily.” 

But it would be strange if all this science 


did not tend to practical usefulness ; and we | 


rejoice to learn that it was applied, inter 
alia, to many valuable medical and eco- 
nomical purposes. Take the following ex- 
amples : 

The moss off a humane skull, called usnea, 
had a peculiar virtue for stopping bleeding at 
the nose. 

Turtle’s (sea-tortoise’s) legs (i.e. fins), ap- 
plied to the part affected, are a most expe- 
rienced remedy for gout. (What causes, 
cures—exemplification of the medical axiom 
so strenuously insisted upon in our time.) 
Wilks’ shells burnt and powdered, and mixed 
with old oil to the consistence of glew, is an 
admirable remedy for baldness oat morph of 
long standing. The head to be shaved and 
rubbed before anointing. But even the shells 


in thinking ; and as for the causes they take | 
‘great pains to assign, it is scornfully re- 
| marked, that “though the moon be made of 
|green cheese, it is not the only nest of 
maggots.” 

“°Tis plain,” continues the argument, 
|“that the tradition had a very early begin- 
ning, when little light boats were the ships 
| which people used; to the side whereof, | 
| this fish fastening herself, might easily make 
| it sway, as the least preponderance on either 
| side will do, and so retard its course. And 
| the story once begot Ag a boat might still, 
like the fish itself, stick to it, though turned 
toa ship; assigning as great a power to this 
| Neptune in the sea as the poets have done to 
Apollo the God of Life, in the Heavens, who 
yet appears, by the best accounts of him put 
| toget er, to have been at first no better than 
|a crafty mountebank.” 

There are, nevertheless, some curious par- 
ticulars originating at this remote period, of | 
| more import than the surprise that ducks 
should exist after feeding on living toads; 
we learn that Mr, Boyle, having em- 





are good for chin-cough (hooping-cough), if} bowelled and preserved a linnet for seventeen 


children only drink out of them. But again, 
“the ashes of bees are put into most compo- 
sitions for breeding of hair;” in this way 
one might be said to have a bee in his 
bonnet ; and yet more efficacious, “The hair 
of the head being often wet with the water of 
common flags distilled in Balneo Marie, will 
grow to a very t length. And apropos 
of fiys, almost all of them being chewed and 


swallowed, cause violent vomitings, whilst. 


| years in rectified + neve of wine, was the 
|“ first that made tria 


animals in 


of preservin 
fe dodiile shell 


this way.” Upon an egg with a 


_it is aptly noted that “ Nature is so intent on 
| finishing her work, that she may be observed 


—_ oftener to overdo than underdo: you 


shall find twenty eggs with two yolks, or 


‘hear of twenty animals with two heads, for 
one that hath none.” 
That eggs are usually of the same figure 























Charles Dickens.] A FORGOTTEN NOTABILITY. 
| or shape as the body or trunks of the birds | abused them soundly for their folly in getting 
| that lay them, is a curious remark. Is it|ill. To Ramus he ordered a pint of generous 
| true? wine, abstinence from study and regular 
_ Among the Memorabilia in the Museum, | sleep. 
we hear of a prototype for our modern re-|_ We are not told whether he followed the 
| volvers, namely, “A seven-shot gun, or a gun | first clauses of the ordonnance or not ; but he 
| which carries powder ‘and bullets for seven| drank the wine—sans sourciller; and the 
| charges and discharges, to be made presently | consequence was, that his ophthalmia grew so 
one after another. Under the breech of the} much worse that for a few days, instead of 
barrel is one box for the powder ; a Tinale | Seer having sore eyes, he was totally blind. 
| before the lock another for the bullets. Be-| The Gallic Abernethy rated him again, and 
| hind the cock, a charger, which carries the| shaved his head, Which operation, appa- 
_ powder from the box to a funnel at the/rently so simple, was one cause of De la 
| further end of the lock, opens one valve to| Ramée’s future difficulties, For shaven heads 
| let it into the barrel and the priming-pan ;| were not the fashion in Francis the First's 
| another, to let the bullet in after it—raises | time, though ae became so under Henry 
the cock, and lets down the steel—all at| the Second’s ; and poor Ramus got famously 
once.” hissed on one occasion; the audience (he 
| There is also the Spanish sembradore, for | was acting as prompter and stage-manager, 
| ploughing, equal sowing, and harrowing, all| ex-officio, as principal of the college of 
| at once; ee hear it Deville! “Sir Robert |Presle) taking him for an Italian; for the 
| Moray’s head in wax, taken off a plaster-| Italians wore cropped heads at that time, and 
| mould which was put upon it!” were considered terribly bad company for 
| Thus glimmering through the dream of| youth. But he indemnified himself for want 
| things that were, we may learn from the past | of due cervical covering by a magnificent 
| how to appreciate the present ; and notwith-| beard ; which, being against sundry obsolete 
| standing all our science aud progress, just | statutes enjoining smooth chins on professors, 
imagine it possible that two centuries hence, | again raised enemies —and razors. Twice, 


| Anno Domini two thousand and fifty-six, | Ramus was obliged to shave off his heretical 
| our enlightened descendants may enjoy a| beard, or as his opponents said, “the peacock 
| laugh at the absurdities of our grand philo-| was despoiled of his plumage,” before he was 
| sophy ! 


thought a fit personage to teach the huma- 
nities to young men. 

He had grand names accompanying him 
now in his studies, Charles de Lorraine, the 
[future archbishop and cardinal—by turns 
Dozs anybody now know anything of | his friend, Meceenas, and enemy ; Ronsart, 
| Ramus—Pierre de la Ramée—philosopher| the proudest poet that ever lived; and 
| and martyr, anti-Aristotelian, inventor of the | Charles de Bourbon; were his fellow students, 
| Ramist Letters, of the earliest “ croppies ” on | For teachers, the noted Jesuit, Jean Pena, at 
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| record, and the great Q controversialist 1 | 


Does any one care about that peasant child, 
born, in fifteen hundred and fifteen, of a day- 
labourer, painfully toiling in the wilds of 
Picardy, who grew up into such literary cele- 
brity 2. We do not believe there are a dozen 


| men in England who have Pierre de la) 


Ramée’s history by heart; yet he was a 
noisy notability in his time, and by his 
tragical fate elevated to the dignity of a 
martyr. 

The son of a common labourer, but of 
noble origin—for the De la Ramées were 
Liégois aristocrats, obliged to fly for their 
lives when Charles the Bold transformed 
Liége into a mighty bonfire—young Pierre, 
at the age of twelve, began his scholastic 
life, as servant to the Sieur de la Brosse, a 
rich student at the college of Navarre ; but 
before the first year of his servitude was 
out he was inscribed on the books of the 
Academy of Paris, as a scholar, servant, and 
collegian, at the same time. His studies 
were interrupted by an attack of ophthalmia, 
for which he went to the Abernethy of that 
time, Jacques Dubois, a rude, brusque, good- 


the college of Sainte Barbe, and the amiable 
Jean Hennuyer at the college of Navarre, 
successively assisted in guiding his studies. 
It was Jean Hennuyer who, then Bishop 
of Lisieux, refused to allow the mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots in his diocese, though 
the lieutenant-governor showed him the 
royal order, peremptorily worded. The 
pesernce demanded a written discharge of 

is order, which the bishop, ready to 
take on himself all the consequences of his 
Christianity, gave him; and the Huguenots of 
Lisieux were saved. Charles of Lorraine, on 
the contrary, celebrated masses of thanks- 
giving at Rome, when the news of the mas- 
sacre reached him. 

When Ramus began to reflect and criticise, 
he inscribed himself, Enemy of Aristotle. The 
Stagyrite was then lord and master of the 
schools, and the infallible guide of thought. 
There was even a question of canonising 
him ; and Pierre“Gallaud, with the Sorbonne 
at his back, said gravely, that he should be 
loved, cultivated, and adored, asking whether 
he were a man or God? When Ramus then 
publicly declared himself for Plato against 


hearted man, who “thou'd ” his patients and/ Aristotle, a philosopher, not a sophist,—ma- 
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thematical not metaphysical—a storm arose 
which no man could govern ; for the quarrel 
was based on deeper ground than the osten- 
sible one of whether Aristotle or Socrates 
were the best teacher ; the true basis being 
the assertion of individual will against col- 
lective authority, and the right of self-guid- 
ance against the dogmas of a sect, and the right 
of private judgment and of open speaking. 
In truth it was a quarrel with the very soul 
of Catholicism—namely, obedience to con- 
stituted authority, because constituted. But 
Ramus headed the storm bravely. When 
only twenty-one years of age, he chose for 
his theme—in his examination for his M. A. 
degree—“that all which Aristotle had said 
was false.” His argument ran thus; first, 
that the writings attributed to the Peripa- 
tecian were not his ; second, that they were 
full of error. His thesis had a brilliant 
success, and at the close he was proclaimed 
Maitre des Arts with loud applause from all 
the students. This thesis crossed the Alps 
and penetrated into Italy; and Alessandro 
Tassoni, the poet, speaks of the confusion and 
amazement caused by such an audacious 


attack, coupling his remark with no very 
loving notice of Ramus himself. In France 
it spread like wild-fire ; and the mildest term 
applied to its author was an “ungrateful par- 
ricide, turning against his master the very 
art of logic taught by him,” to which Ramus 
defended himself by Aristotle’s own example, 


when he professed to prefer truth to his 
master Plato, adding, that had it been his 


very father who had taught him error, he | 


would have opposed him to the death for the 
sake of “truth dearer to him than his own 
father.” 

After this first philosophical escapade, we 
find Ramus giving lectures at the College 
of Mans, and living in communistic fashion 
with Omer Talon, professor of rhetoric, an ! 
Alexander de Champagne the famous Grecian 
of his day. These three professorial friends 
lived together with a common purse, dividing 
their labours as well as their gains, They 
all migrated to the little college of Ave 
Maria, where they opened public courses, 
teaching, for the first time, in the history of 
the university of Paris, Latin and Greek in 
the same class; eloquence and philosophy, 
and poetry, and oratory together ; teaching, 
too, in the Socratic manner of question and 
answer, in opposition to the syllogistic method 
in general use. 

hen twenty-eight years old, Ramus wrote 
two books; the first simply setting forth 
a few elements of logic ; the sso again 
attacking Aristotle, calling the philosophic 
demigod “sophist, impious, and impostor,” 
and sweeping off his disciples as “bar- 
barians,” without much ceremony. The 
book was dedicated to Charles de Bourbon, | 
then Bishop of Nevers, and to Charles de} 
Lorraine, Archbishop of Rheims since eight 
years of age. All France was at de la 
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fConducted by 
Ramée’s throat. Jean Hennuyer, good, mild, 
amiable Jean Hennuyer, “ ened at having 
raised up against philosophy this brand of | 
| discord ;” ‘Dendhiallae Périon, a Sorbonnist 
| doctor, and Antoine de Govéa, a Portuguese 
jurisconsult, told him he was “a fool, a fire- 
brand, and a plagiarist’;” the university men, 
led on by Pierre Gallaud, censured and sup- 
pressed his two books, and condemned their 
author as “an enemy of religion and of the 
public peace,a corrupter of youth,a proclaimer | 
of dangerous novelties, a rebel to the voice of | 
nature, truth, and God!” Du Chastel, 
Bishop of M@hon, and the king's private 
lecturer, carried complaint to the foot of the 
throne, and Francis convoked a council, 
whereby it was ordered that Ramus and 
Govéa should hold a controversy in the pre- 
sence of five judges—four to be desten by the | 
disputants and one by the crown. After 
much trouble Ramus found two—Jean Quen- 
tin and Jean de Bomont—to stand by him, 
and the wordy combat began. Jt had lasted 
two days, when Govéa and his bottle-holders | 
abruptly ended the séance, saying that the 
diseussion would be considered as non 
avenue, and that they should begin again on | 
fresh ground, for they had made a certain 
admission, logically damaging to their cause, | 
and de la Ramée did not spare them the 
consequences, Ramus appealed against this | 
injustice, but in vain; judgment was given 
against him, and his books were sentenced to be 
condemned, suppressed and abolished ; their 
| publication in any part of the French domi- 
nions was prohibited on pain of confiscation | 
or corporeal punishment. Ramus was not 
to read, write, copy, nor disseminate them in | 
any way, neither was he to read in philosophy | 
nor lecture on dialectics without express per- | 
mission ; and he was not to oppose Aristotle, 
nor any ancient author whatsoever endorsed | 
by Our Daughter the university. A decree a | 
trifle better than that promulgated under 
Louis the Thirteenth, when no one was per- | 
mitted to attack the Aristotelian doctrines | 
under pain of death ! 

Under Henry the Second Ramus recovered | 
the right of teaching philosophy both by 
books and lectures. Charles de Lorraine, to | 
whom in the meantime he had dedicated his | 
first book of Euclid, was his protector, and 
Henry the Second saw only by the eyes of | 
| the Cardinal and his friend Diana de Poitiers. 
But Ramus plunged into new troubles by 
daring to criticise Quintilian and Cicero; 
and had not Charles de Lorraine come again 
to his rescue, he had again been placed under 
mental arrest. 

In a short time he once more attacked 
Aristotle, his béte-noir, explaining him point 
by point, not word by word, as was the 
custom, whereat they who believed in the 
verbal inspiration of the Stagyrite cried out 
against his impiety, and demanded his extra- 
dition. But, favoured by the king, Ramus 
was suffered to explain his old enemy as he 
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he was even made royal professor, a new 
chair being instituted for him. 


| Yet he must still be dabbling im fresh im-| 
_ novations. The university pronounced the, 


letter Q in quisquis and quinquam, &c., as 
kiskis kinkam, and mihi was made into 
michi. Ramus set lance in rest against the 
degraded Q, and taught quisquis and quin- 
| quam as pronounced at thisday. Parliament 
| was appealed to on the point in the case of 
| a certain ecclesiastic who had fallen into the 
| great Q heresy, and whom the Sorbonne 
| wished to deprive of his benefices therefor. 
| Bat Ramus and the Q-ites rallied round him, 
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| would, and in fifteen hundred and fifty-one | the Ninth’s reign. But Ramus must needs 
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prepare fresh troubles for himself; Ramus 
must needs examine into the Huguenot 
doctrines, and the anti-Aristotelian soon 
became an anti-Papist. No wonder that he 
and other learned men turned away from the 
ignorant, corrupt, orthodox church, for Jean 
de Montluc, Bishop of Valence, asserted, that 
out of ten priests not eight could read; and 
if such testimony could be borne by one of 
themselves, what must have been the truth ? 
The reformed religion began then to attract 
attention, and in fifteen hundred and sixty- 
one the famous colloquy of Poissy was held 
between Théodore de and Charles de 


| and having proved to parliament that its| Lorraine, wherein the arguments of the Car- 


| mission was to make laws and royal ordi- 
nances, not to discuss grammatical rules, a 
decree was passed not only releasing the 
imprisoned ecclesiastic, but granting to all 
| present and to come, full liberty to pronounce 

isquis and quinquam as seemed to 
Seaiealven, without fear of persecution or 
| imprisonment. So ended this fight. Ramus 
| made a grand coup on the occasion of Charles 
the Ninth’s accession to the throne. The 
| heretical philosopher, pro-Socratic and anti- 

Aristotelian whe was, was deputed by the 
| tniversity to obtam from the young monarch 
| the ratification of Our Daughter’s privileges. 
| Ramus not only perfectly succeeded in his mis- 
sion, but even brought back part of the funds 
set apart for his journey, which, touching the 
| learned corporation im its most sensitive part, 
| gained over all his old enemies, save Char- 
| pentier; and he who had said that Ramus 
| was an atheist, a second Diagoras or ‘I'heo- 
| dorus, Un mattre de deux liards (a twopenny 
| halfpenny fellow), an ignorant man, as foolish 
as he was unintelligent, malicious, slandering, 
passionate, stupid, ignorant, calumnious, 
rash, impudent, a madman, a fop, a firebrand, 


a wretch, a scoundrel, and an impudent| if this movement were not re 


rascal, a dog always ready to bark and bite, 
| & harpy who sullied everything he touched, 
| apest, a scourge, and a viper vomiting floods 
| of poison, was not likely to be soon appeased. 
Pleasant times these between philosophers ! 
| not much of the humanities or the amenities 
| Of literature in them. But passing by this 
| enmity, these were the halcyon days of De 
| la Ramus’ life. The wars of the Ligue had 

not yet broken out, and the Huguenot and 
| the liberal were still safe. Charles de 


| Lorraine was still his friend. That Cardinal, 
beautiful, elegant, learned and crafty, de- 
bauched and gallant, brave and cruel, at 
once the pride and the shame, the strength 
and the weakness of the church he adorned 
and helped to disturb; he had leisure for 


reading and writing, permission to teach and 
instruct ; he believed in what he said, and he 
practised what he believed ; he lived a life 
after his own heart, and he asked nothing 
beyond what he possessed. Neither before 
nor since was there such a calm clear horizon 
in his life as in those first years of Charles 


dinal, not the advocacy of Béza, converted 
Ramus to the Huguenot faith, as he 
states in his letter of justification to the 
Cardinal. 

Ramus embraced Protestantism with all 
the warmth and passion of his natare ; and 
under the enlightened protection of Michel 
de l'H6pital, he and the rest of the Huguenots 
lived for a time in peace and safety. The 
famous edict of the seventeenth of January, 
fifteen hundred and sixty-two, acknowledging 
the right of the Protestants to religious 
liberty and the unfettered exercise of their 
own rites, was gained by de l’Hépital. Wnen 
promulgated, the pupils of Ramus a% his 
college of Presle took away or broke the 
images and statues in the chapel. A tumult 
of course arose, and Ramus was denounced 
as an iconoclast ; but he got clear out of the 
scrape for the time, though Chapentier and 
others had their eyes on him. Religious 
feelings now began to run high. The Due 
de Guise said in full parliament that not 
only was his voice for forcing every French- 
man to be a catholic or an exile, but that his 
sword should not hang Jong in its scabbard 
Ramus 
was alarmed. Always a favourite with the 
young king and his mother, he obtained a 
safe-conduct, and took refuge at Fontaine- 
bleau. Hunted out from thence he went to 
Vincennes, and from Vincennes wherever 
safety and shelter could be found until the 

ace of Amboise allowed him to return to 

aris, where he quarrelled with the Jesuits, 
and opposed the elevation of Charpentier to 
a mathematical chair on the grounds of that 
professor’s confession that he knew nothing 
of Greek or mathematics, that he had even a 
profound contempt for mathematics, which 
he said was child’s play compared to the 
noble study of metaphysics, a stye wherein 
only one hog (Ramus) could disport himself. 
About this time came an armed man to 
teach moderation to the anti-Aristotelian, 
Ramus disarmed, whipped, and turned him 
out of the college. e academy also rose 
against the college of Presle, and there was 
a fine tumult one day and a score of broken 
heads in the college-court. But Ramus 
made them all a sensible speech; so the 
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young orthodox assailants of the heretics 


of Presle went quietly back to their huma-| 
nities, and no more harm was done for that | 
da 


In fifteen hundred and sixty-seven the | 
civil war broke out again, and Ramus took | 
refuge at Saint Dénis, in the camp of the 
Prince de Condé; and after a ramble in’ 
Switzerland, where Béza, though a Huguenot, | 
refused to countenance him because he was | 
an anti-Aristotelian, and where Quinger sat 
at his feet, he returned to France, in fifteen 
hundred and seventy; peace between the 
churches militant allowing him to do so. | 
Charpentier had worked well in his absence ; 
he returned only to trials and persecutions. 
He appealed to Charles de Lorraine ; but the 
Cardinal, angry at his religious defection, | 
aceused him of “ingratitude, rebellion, and | 
impiety.” Ramus, in a letter full of force | 
and beauty, explained how that he had only 
returned to the old faith, and that he himself, 
Cardinal-Archbishop, had helped him in his 
conversion by his magnificent colloquy of | 
Poissy. But this did no good. The friend | 
had disappeared, so nothing was left but the 
offended priest of a deserted altar. He then 
sought to go to Geneva; but there Béza 
opposed him. He would have none of him, | 
heretic in dialectics that he was. However, 
the queen-mother of the young king, not 
entirely unmindful of their old affection, 
secu him an honourable retreat, on the 
condition of silence, and the abandonment of 
philosophic discussions. 

On the seventeenth of August, fifteen hun- 
dred and seventy-two, Jean de Montluc and 
a@ numerous train went on their way to 
Poland, to prepare for the regal election of 
Henry of Anjou. Montluc urged Ramus to 
accompany him ; warmly and with all his 
ancient friendship. He probably knew enough 
of the future to make him desirous of placing 
his old friend and fellow-learner in a place of 
safety. But Ramus had his books to write, 
and his own life to lead on French soil, and | 
he refused to throw in his lot with the active 
party of politicians, or to mix himself up in 
court intrigues. So Jean de Montluc went 
without him ; and on the twenty-third, six 
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They tied him with cords, and dragged him 


through the streets to the Seine; when qa | 


surgeon cut off his head, and the body was 
cast into the river, The waves washed up 
the corpse, and Catholic children beat it with 
rods. Charpentier was shrewdly suspected 
of this murder. 
of fever; and on his death-bed, he boasted 


“that he still carried it over Ramus, for | 


that he died ignobly by water, while he, 
Charpentier, was perishing gloriously by 
fire.” 

Ramus was tall, well-made, and handsome ; 
with a large head, black hair, and a mag- 
nificent beard, a broad forehead, aquiline 


nose, black, and lively eyes; of a pale olive | 
complexion, and of great masculine beauty, | 


His mouth was pleasant and handsome, his 


voice grave and mild ; he was simple in dress, | 


in manner carrying his head high, and some- 
what stern. He was a true ascetic, flying 
all sensual pleasures, sleeping on straw, rising 
at cock-crow, and drinking only water ; proud 
of not selling his eloquence, and holding his 
art and duty of teaching as high as a priestly 
office ; educating many himself, who could 
not afford the expense of a college career, 
and with others, assisting them both with 


money and advice ; in a word, as Voltaire | 


said of him, he was “alvirtuous man in an 
age of crimes, an amiable man in society, and 
even a bel esprit.” He founded a Chair of 
Ramus for natural sciences, which lasted to 
the first French Revolution; he introduced 


the study of Greek into the university of | 


Paris, and substituted 7 and v for 7 and uw 
(these are often called the Ramist letters), 
and was the first who wrote & for cgue. It 


was Ramus who demanded a translation of | 
the Bible into the vulgar tongue, who wrote | 
nee, solved, explained, and | 


a French 


popularised Euclid, introduced science among 
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He died a short time after | 





those interminable metaphysics, and, though | 


preceded by Abélard and Erasmus, yet did 


such service to truth and intellectual freedom | 


as not all the reprobation of Béza, nor the 


adverse verdict of our own Bacon, can ob- | 


secure or destroy. Amongst those strangel 
unreal beings, the schoolmen of the sixteent 


century, he stands out asa true man ; throw- | 


days after his departure, the massacre of|ing a human heart into the dry bones of 
Saint Bartholomew began. Three days after | pedantry, and letting in the light of nature | 
the massacre, and when the popular fury had | among the cobwebs of sophistry and meta- | 
somewhat cooled, three men armed to the! physics which clouded men’s minds, For- 
teeth rushed into De la Ramée’s apartment.| gotten now, and the work which he did 
One ruffian fired at him—he, on his knees, | dwarfed by the greater labours of others, he 
praying for their pardon as well as his own| yet is entitled to our respect, and to our | 
—and the ball lodged in the wall behind|rememtrance; for his was no mean life | 
him ; another then cut him down, but did| while it lasted. It was one of the earliest | 
not kill him ; and then they flung him out | dedications to freedom of thought and speech, | 
of the window (his apartment was on. the | 


; and he one of the noblest pioneers of human 
fifth story), and he fell palpitating and still | progress and intellectual truth that history | 


breathing, on the stones of the college court. | can give us. 
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